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A STRANGE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR or “my NoveEt,” “nrenzt,” &e. 
ee “4 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tur Manuscript was written in a small and 
peculiar handwriting, which, though evidently 
by the same person whose letter to Strahan I had 
read, was, whether from haste or some imperfec- 
tion in the ink, much more hard to decipher. 
Those parts of the Memoir which related to 


to Derval Court, to live there in solitude and 
seclusion. On searching for some old title-deeds 
required for a mortgage, he chanced upon a col- 
lection of manuscripts much discoloured and, in 
part, eaten away by moth or damp. These, on ex- 
amination, proved to be the writings of Forman. 
Some of them were astrological observations and 
predictions ; some were upon the nature of the 
Cabala; some upon the invocation of spirits and 
the magic of the dark ages. All had a certain 
interest, for they were interspersed with personal 





experiments, or alleged secrets in Nature, that 
the writer intimated a desire to submit exclu- | 
sively to scholars or men of science, were in | 
Latin—and Latin which, though grammatically 
correct, was frequently obscure. 


detained the eye and attention on the page, | 


necessarily served to impress the contents more 
deeply on remembrance. 
The narrative commenced with the writer’s 


remarks, anecdotes of eminent actors in a very 
stirring time, and were composed as Colloquies, in 


| imitation of Erasmus; the second person in the 


dialogue being Sir Miles Derval, the patron and | 


But all that | pupil; the first person being Forman, the philo- 


'sopher and expounder. 


But along with these shadowy lucubrations were 
_ treatises of a more uncommon and a wore startling 


character; discussions on various occult laws of 








sketch of his childhood.’ Both his parents had | nature, and detailed accounts of analytical experi- 
died before he attained his seventh year. The | ments. These opened a new, and what seemed 
orphan had been sent by his guardians to a pri- | to Sir Philip a practical, field of inquiry—a true 
vate school, and his holidays had been passed at | border land between natural science and imagi- 
Derval Court. Here, his earliest reminiscences | native speculation. Sir Philip had cultivated 
were those of the quaint old room, in which I | philosophical science at the university; he re- 
now sat, and of his childish wonder at the in- | sumed the study, and tested himself the truth of 
scription on the chimuey-piece—who and what | various experiments suggested by Forman. Some, 
was the Simon Forman who had there found a | to his surprise, proved successful—some wholly 
refuge from persecution? Of what nature were failed. These lucubrations first tempted the 
the studies he had cultivated, and the discoveries | writer of the memoir towards the studies in 
he boasted to have made ? which the remainder of his life had been con- 

When he was about sixteen, Philip Derval had | sumed. But he spoke of the lucubrations 
begun to read the many mystic books which the | themselves as valuable only where suggestive 
library contained ; but without other result on | of some truths which Forman had accidentally 





his mind than the sentiment of disappointment 
and disgust. The impressions produced on the 
credulous imagination of childhood vanished. 
He went to the university ; was sent abroad to 
travel : and on his return took that place in the 
circles of London which is so readily conceded to 
a young idler of birth and fortune. He passed 
quickly over that period of his life, as one of ex- 
travagance and dissipation, from which he was 
first drawn by the attachment for his cousin to 
which his letter to Strahan referred. Disap- 
pointed in the hopes which that affection had 
conceived, and his fortune impaired, partly by 
some years of reckless profusion, and partly by 
the pecuniary sacrifices at which he had effected 


approached, without being aware of their true 
nature and importance. They were debased 
by absurd puerilities, and vitiated by the vain 
and presumptuous ignorance which charac- 
terised the astrology of the middle ages. For 
these reasons the writer intimated his intention 
(if he lived to return to England) to destroy 
Forman’s manuscripts, together with sundry 
other books, and a few commentaries of his 
own upon studies which had for a while misled 
him—all now deposited in the safes of the room 
in which I sat. 

After some years passed in the retirement of 
Derval Court, Sir Philip was seized with the desire 
to travel, and the taste he had imbibed for occult 
studies led him towards those Eastern lands in 





his cousin’s marriage with another, he retired 
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which they took their origin, and still retain their 
professors. 

Several pages of the manuscript were now occu- 
pied with minute statements of the writer’s earlier 
disappointment in the objects of his singular re- 
search. ‘The so-called magicians, accessible to the 
curiosity of European travellers, were either but 
ingenious jugglers, or produced effects that per- 
plexed him by practices they had mechanically 
learned, but of the rationale of which they were 
as ignorant as himself. It was not till he had 
resided some considerable time in the East, and 
acquired a familiar knowledge of its current lan- 
guages and the social habits of its various popu- 
latiors, that he became acquainted with men in 
whom he recognised earnest cultivators of the lore 
which tradition ascribes to the colleges and priest- 
hoods of the ancient world; men generally living 
remote from others, and seldom to be bribed by 
money to exhibit their marvels or divulge their 
secrets. In his intercourse with these sages, Sir 
Philip arrived at the conviction that there does 
exist an art of magic, distinct from the guile of 
the conjuror, and applying to certain latent powers 
and affinities in nature a philosophy akin to that 
which we receive in our acknowledged schools, in- 
asmuch as it is equally based upon experiment, 
and produces from definite causes definite results. 
{n support of this startling proposition, Sir Philip 
now devoted more than half his volume to the 
detail of various experiments, to the process and 
result of which he pledged his guarantee as 
the actual operator. As most of these alleged 
experiments appeared tome wholly incredible, and 
as allof them were unfamiliar to my practical ex- 
perience, and could only be verified or falsified by 
tests that would require no inconsiderable amount 
of time and care, I passed, with little heed, over 
the pages in which they were set forth. I was im- 
patient to arrive at that part of the manuscript 
which might throw light on the mystery in which 
my interest was the keenest. What were the 
links which connected the existence of Margrave 
with the history of Sir Philip Derval? ‘Thus 
hurrying on, page after page, I suddenly, towards 
the end of the volume, came upon a name that 
arrested all my attention—Haroun of Aleppo. 
He who has read the words addressed to me in 
my trance may well conceive the thrill that shot 
through my heart when I came upon that name, 
and will readily understand how much more 
vividly my memory retains that part of the manu- 
script to which I now proceed than all which had 
gone before. 

“Tt was,” wrote Sir Philip, “in an obscure 
suburb of Aleppo that I at length met with the 
wonderful man from whom I have acquired a 
knowledge immeasurably more profound and 
occult than that which may be tested in the ex- 
periments to which I have devoted so large a 
share of this memoir. Haroun of Aleppo had, 
indeed, mastered every secret in nature which the 
nobler, or theurgic, magic sceks to fathom. 

“ He had discovered the great Principle of Life, 


? 





which had hitherto baffled the subtlest anatomist : 
—provided only that the great organs were not 
irreparably destroyed, there was no disease that 
he could not cure; no decrepitude to which he 
could not restore vigour; yet his science was 
based on the same theory as that espoused by the 
best professional practitioners of ‘medicine—viz. 
that the true art of healing is to assist Nature to 
throw off the disease—to summon, as it were, the 
whole system to eject the enemy that has fastened 
ona part. And thus his processes, though oc- 
casionally varying in the means employed, all com- 
bined in this—viz. the reinvigorating and recruit- 
ing of the principle of life.” 

No one knew the birth or origin of Haroun; 
no one knew his age. In outward appearance 
he was in the strength and prime of mature 
manhood. But, according to testimonies in 
which the writer of the memoir expressed a belief 
that, I need scarcely say, appeared to me egre- 
giously credulous, Haroun’s existence under the 
same name, and known by the same repute, could 
be traced back to more than a hundred years. He 
told Sir Philip that he had thrice renewed his 
own life, and had resolved to do so no more—he 
had grown weary of living on. Witlr all his 
gifts, Haroun owned himself to be consumed 
by a profound melancholy. He complained 
that there was nothing new to him under the 
sun; he said that, while he had at his command 
unlimited wealth, wealth had ceased to bestow 
enjoyment ; and he preferred living as simply as 
a peasant: he had tired out all the affections 
and all the passions of the human heart; he was 
in the universe as in a solitude. In a word, 
Haroun would often repeat, with mournful solem- 
nity, “The soul is not meant to inhabit this 
earth, and in fleshly tabernacle, for more than the 
period usually assigned to mortals; and when by 
art in repairing the walls of the body, we so retain 
it, the soul repines, becomes inert or dejected.” 
“He only,” said Haroun, “would feel con- 
tinued joy in continued existence who could 
preserve in perfection the sensual part of man, 
with such mind or reason as may be indepen- 
dent of the spiritual essence; but whom soul 
itself has quitted! Man, in short, as the grandest 
of the animals, but without the sublime discon- 
tent of earth, which is the peculiar attribute 
of soul.” 

One evening Sir Philip was surprised to find 
at Haroun’s house another European. He paused 
in his narrative to describe this man. He said 
that for three or four years previously he had 
heard frequent mention, amongst the cultivators 
of magic, of an orientalised Englishman engaged 
in researches similar to his own, and to whom was 
ascribed a terrible knowledge in those branches of 
the art which, even in the East, are condemned 
as instrumental to evil. Sir Philip here distin- 
guished at length, as he had so briefly distin- 
guished in his conversation with me, between 
the two kinds of magic—that which he alleged 
to be as pure from sin as any other species of 
experimental knowledge, and that by which the 
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agencies of witchcraft are invoked for the pur- 
poses of guilt. 

The Englishman, to whom the culture of this 
latter and darker kind of magic was ascribed, Sir 
Philip Derval had never hitherto come across. He 
now met him at the house of Haroun ; decrepit, 
emaciated, bowed down with infirmities, and 
racked with pain. Though little more than sixty, 
his aspect was that of extreme old age, but still 
on his face there were seen the ruins of a once 
singular beauty; and still, in his mind, there 
was a force that contrasted the decay of the 
body. Sir Philip had never met with an in- 
tellect more powerful and more corrupt. The 
son of a notorious usurer, heir to immense 
wealth, and endowed with the talents which 
justify ambition, he had entered upon life bur- 
dened with the odium of his father’s name. A 
duel, to which he {had been provoked by an un- 
generous taunt on his origin, but in which a tem- 
perament fiercely vindictive had led him to vio- 
late the usages prescribed by the social laws that 
regulate such encounters, had subjected him to 
a trial in which he escaped conviction, either by 
a flaw in the technicalities of legal procedure, or 
by the compassion of the jury ;* but the moral 








* The reader will here observe a discrepancy be- 
tween Mrs. Poyntz’s account and Sir Philip Derval’s 
narrative. According to the former, Louis Grayle 
was tried in his absence from England, and sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment, which his 
flight enabled him to evade. According to the 
latter, Louis Grayle stood his trial, and obtained an 
acquittal. Sir Philip’s account must, at least, be 
nearer the truth than the lady’s, because Louis 
Grayle could not, according to English law, have 
been tried on a capital charge without being present 
in court. Mrs. Poyntz tells her story as a woman 
generally does tell a story—sure to make a mistake 
where she touches on a question of law; and—un- 
consciously perhaps to herself—the Woman of the 
World warps the facts in her narrative so as to save 
the personal dignity of the hero, who has captivated 
her interest, not from the moral odium of a great 
crime, but the debasing position of a prisoner at the 
bar. Allen Fenwick, no doubt, purposely omits to 
notice the discrepancy between these two state- 
ments, or to animadvert on the mistake which, in 
the eyes of a lawyer, would discredit Mrs. Poyntz’s. 
It is consistent with some of the objects for which 
Allen Fenwick makes public his Strange Story, to 
invite the reader to draw his own inferences from 
the contradictions by which, even in the most com- 
mon-place matters (and how much more in any tale 
of wonder !), a fact stated by one person is made to 
differ from the same fact stated by another. The 
rapidity with which a truth becomes transformed 
into fable, when it is once sent on its travels 
from lip to lip, is illustrated by an amusement 
at this moment in fashion. The amusement is 
this: In a party of eight or ten persons, let one 
whisper to another an account of some supposed 
transaction, or a piece of invented gossip relating 
to absent persons, dead or alive; let the person, 
who thus first hears the story, proceed to whisper 
it, as exactly as he can remember what he has 
just heard, to the next; the next does the same 


presumptions against him were sufliciently strong 
to set an indelible brand on his honour, and an 
insurmountable barrier to the hopes which his 
early ambition had conceived. After this trial he 
had quitted his country to return to it no more. 
Thenceforth, much of his life had been passed out 
of sight or conjecture of civilised men, in remote 
regions and amongst barbarous tribes. At inter- 
vals, however, he had reappeared in European 
capitals; shunned by and shunning his equals, 
surrounded by parasites, amongst whom were 
always to be found men of considerable learn- 
ing, whom avarice or poverty subjected to the 
influences of his wealth. For the last nine or 
ten years he had settled in Persia, purchased ex- 
tensive lands, maintained the retinue, and ex- 
ercised more than the power, of an Oriental 
prince. Such was the man who, prematurely 
worn out, and assured by physicians that he had 
not six weeks of life, had come to Aleppo with 
the gaudy escort of an Eastern satrap, had 
caused himself to be borne in his litter to the 
mud-hut of Haroun the Sage, and now called 
on the magician, in whose art was his last hope, 
to reprieve him from the—grave. 

He turned round to Sir Philip when the latter 
entered the room, and exclaimed in English, “ f 
am here because you are. Your intimacy with 
this man was known to me. I took your cha- 
racter as the guarantee of his own. Tell me that 
I am no credulous dupe. Tell him that I, Louis 
Grayle, am no needy petitioner. Tell me of his 
wisdom ; assure him of my wealth.” 

Sir Philip looked inquiringly at Haroun, who 
remained seated on his carpet in profound silence. 
“What is it you ask of Haroun?” 
“To live on—to live on. For every year of life 
he can give me, I will load these floors with 
gold.” 

“ Gold will not tempt Haroun.” 

“ What will ?” 

“ Ask him yourself; you speak his language.” 
“T have asked him; he vouchsafes me no 
answer.” 





round of the party. Each narrator, as soon as he 
has whispered his version of the tale, writes down 
what he has whispered. And though, in this game, 
no one has had any interest to misrepresent, but, on 
the contrary, each, for his own credit’s sake, strives 
to repeat what he has heard as faithfully as he can, it 
will be almost invariably found that the story told 
by the first person has received the most material 
alterations before it has reached the eighth or the 
tenth. Sometimes, the most important feature of 
the whole narrative is altogether omitted ; sometimes, 
a feature altogether new, and preposterously absurd, 
has been added. At the close of the experiment 
one is tempted to exclaim, “How, after this, 
can any of those portions of history which the 
chronicler took from hearsay, be believed?” But, 
above all, does not every anecdote of scandal which 
has passed, not through ten lips, but perhaps 
through ten thousand, before it has reached us, be- 
come quite as perplexing to him who would get at 
the truth, as the marvels he recounts are to the be- 





to his neighbour, and so on, till the tale has run the 





wildered reason of Fenwick the Sceptic ? 
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Haroun here suddenly roused himself as from 
a reverie. He drew from under his robe a small 
phial, from which he let fall a single drop into a 
cup of water, and said, “ Drink this. Send to me 
to-morrow for such medicaments as I may pre- 
scribe. Return hither yourself in three days; 
not before !” 

When Grayle was gone, Sir Philip, moved to 
pity, asked Haroun if, indeed, it were within the 
compass of his art to preserve life in a frame that 
appeared so thoroughly exhausted. Haroun an- 
swered, “ A fever may so waste the lamp of life 
that one ruder gust of air could extinguish the 
flame, yet the sick man recovers. This sick man’s 
existence has been one long fever; this sick man 
can recover.” 

“You will aid him to do so ?” 

* Three days hence I will tell you.” 

On the third day Grayle revisited Haroun, and, 
at Haroun’s request, Sir Philip came also. Grayle 
declared that he had already derived unspeakable 
relief from the remedies administered ; he was 
lavish in expressions of gratitude; pressed large 
gifts on Haroun, and seemed pained when they 
were refused. This time, Haroun conversed 
freely, drawing forth Grayle’s own irregular, per- 
verted, stormy, but powerful intellect. 

Ican best convey the general nature of Grayle’s 
share in the dialogue between himself, Haroun, 
and Derval—recorded in the narrative in words 
which I cannot trust my memory to repeat in de- 
tail—by stating the effect it produced on my own 
mind. It seemed, while 1 read, as if there passed 
before me some convulsion of Nature—a storm, 
an earthquake. Outcries of rage, of scorn, of 
despair ; a despot’s vehemence of will; a rebel’s 
scoff at authority. Yet, ever and anon, some 
swell of lofty thought, some burst of passionate 
genius—abrupt variations from the vaunt of su- 
perb defiance to the wail of intense remorse. 

The whole had in it, I know not what, of un- 
couth but colossal—like the chant, in the old 
lyrical tragedy, of one of those mythical giants, 
who, proud of descent from Night and Chaos, had 
held sway over the elements, while still crude and 
conflicting, to be crushed under the rocks, up- 
heaved in their struggle, as Order and Harmony 
subjected a brightening Creation to the milder 
Influences personified and throned in Olympus. 
But it was not till the later passages of the dia- 
logue in which my interest was now absorbed, 
that the language ascribed to this sinister per- 
sonage lost a gloomy pathos, not the less impres- 
sive for the awe with which it was mingled. For, 
till then, it seemed to me as if in that tempes- 
tuous nature there were still broken glimpses of 
starry light ; that a character originally lofty, if 
irregular and fierce, had been embittered by early 
and continuous war with the social world, and 
had, in that war, become maimed and distorted; 
that, under happier circumstances, its fiery 
strength might have been disciplined to good; 
that even now, where remorse was so evidently 
poignant, evil could not be irredeemably con- 
firmed, 





At length all the dreary compassion previously 
inspired vanished in one unqualified abhor- 
rence. 

The subjects discussed changed from those 
which, relating to the common world of men, 
were within the scope of my reason. Haroun 
led his wild guest to boast of his own proficiency 
in magic, and, despite my incredulity, I could not 
overcome the shudder with which fictions, how- 
ever extravagant, that deal with that dark Un- 
known abandoned to the chimeras of poets, 
will, at night and in solitude, send through the 
veins of men the least accessible to imaginary 
terrors. 

Grayle spoke of the power he had exercised 
through the agency of evil spirits—a power to 
fascinate and to destroy. He spoke of the aid 
revealed to him, now too late, which such direful 
allies could afford, not only tc a private revenge, 
but to a kingly ambition. Had he acquired the 
knowledge he declared himself to possess, before 
the feebleness of the decaying body made it value- 
less, how he could have triumphed over that world, 
which had expelled his youth from its pale! He 
spoke of means by which his influence could 
work undetected on the minds of others, control 
agencies that could never betray, defy laws that 
could never discover. He spoke vaguely of a 
power by which a spectral reflexion of the ma- 
terial body could be cast, like a shadow, to a 
distance; glide through the walls of a prison, 
elude the sentinels of a camp—a power that he as- 
serted to be—when enforced by concentred will, 
and acting on the mind, where, in each individual, 
temptation found mind the weakest—almost infal- 
lible in its effect to seduce or to appal. And he 
closed these ahd similar boasts of demoniacal arts, 
which I remember too obscurely to repeat, with 
a tumultuous imprecation on their nothingness to 
avail against the gripe of death. All this lore 
he would communicate to Haroun, in return for 
what? A boon shared by the meanest peasant— 
life, common life ; to breathe yet a while the air, 
feel yet a while the sun. 

Then Haroun replied. He said, with a quiet 
disdain, that the dark art to which Grayle made 
such boastful pretence, was the meanest of all 
abuses of knowledge, rightly abandoned, in all 
ages, to the vilest natures. And then, suddenly 
changing his tone, he spoke, so far as I can re- 
member the words assigned to him in the manu- 
script, to this effect: 

“Fallen and unhappy wretch, and you ask me 
for prolonged life!—a prolonged curse to the 
world and to yourself. Shall I employ spells to 
lengthen the term of the Pestilence, or profane 
the secrets of Nature to restore vigour and youth 
to the failing energies of Crime ?” 

Grayle, as if stunned by the rebuke, fell on his 
knees with despairing entreaties that strangely 
contrasted his previous arrogance. “ And it 
was,” he said, “because his life had been evil 
that he dreaded death. If life could be renewed 
he would repent, he would change; he retracted 
his vaunts, he would forsake the arts he had 
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boasted, he would re-enter the world as its bene- 
factor.” 

“So ever the wicked man lies to himself when 
appalled by the shadow of death,” answered 
Haroun. “But know, by the remorse which 
preys on thy soul, that it is not thy soul that 
addresses this prayer tome. Couldst thou hear, 
through the storms of the Mind, the Soul’s melan- 
choly whisper, it would dissuade thee from a 
wish to live on. While I speak I behold it, that 
souL! Sad for the stains on its essence, awed 
by the account it must render, but dreading, as 
the direst calamity, a renewal of years below,— 
darker stains and yet heavier accounts! What- 
ever the sentence it may now undergo, it has a 
hope for mercy in the remorse which the mind 
vainly struggles to quell. But darker its doom 
if longer retained to earth, yoked to the mind 
that corrupts it, and enslaved to the senses 
which thou bidst me restore to their tyrannous 
forces.” 

And Grayle bowed his head and covered his 
_ with his hands in silence and in trem- 

ing. 

Then Sir Philip, seized with compassion, 
pleaded for him. “At least could not the soul 
have longer time on earth for repentance ?” 
And while Sir Philip was so pleading, Grayle fell 
prostrate in a swoon like that of death. When 
he recovered, his head was leaning on Haroun’s 
knee, and his opening eyes fixed on the glittering 
phial which Haroun held, and from which his lips 
had been moistened. 

“ Wondrous!” he murmured ; “how I feel life 
flowing back to me. And that, then, is the 
elixir! it is no fable!” 

His hands stretched greedily as to seize the 
phial, and he cried, imploringly, “ More, more !” 
Haroun replaced the vessel in the folds of his 
robe, and answered : 

*T will not renew thy youth, but I will re- 
lease thee from bodily suffering; I will leave 
the mind and the soul free from the pangs of the 
flesh, to reconcile, if yet possible, their long war. 
My skill may afford thee months yet for repent- 
ance; seek, in that interval, to atone for the evil 
of sixty years; apply thy wealth where it may 
most compensate for injury done, most relieve 
the indigent, and most aid the virtuous. Listen 
to thy remorse. Humble thyself in prayer.” 

Grayle departed, sighing heavily, and mutter- 
ing to himseif. ; 

The next day Haroun summoned Sir Philip 
Derval, and said to him: 

“ Depart to Damascus. In that city the Pes- 
tilence has appeared. Go thither thon, to heal 
and to save. In this casket are stored the 
surest antidotes to the poison of the plague. 
Of that essence, undiluted and pure, which 
tempts to the undue prolongation of soul in the 
prison of flesh, this casket contains not a drop. 
T curse not my friend with so mournful a boon. 
Thou hast learned enough of my art to know by 
what simples the health of the temperate is 
easily restored to its balance, and their path to 





the grave smoothed from pain. Notmore should 
Man covet from Nature for the solace and weal 
of the body. Nobler gifts far than aught for the 
body this casket contains. Herein are the es- 
sences which quicken the life of those duplicate 
senses that lie dormant and coiled in their chry- 
salis web, awaiting the wings of a future develop- 
ment—the senses by which we can see, though 
not with the eye, and hear, but not by the ear. 
Herein are the links between Man’s mind and 
Nature’s ; herein are secrets more precious even 
than these—those extracts of light which enable 
the Soul to distinguish itself from the Mind, and 
discriminate the spiritual life, not more from life 
carnal than life intellectual. Where thou seest 
some noble intellect, studious of Nature, intent 
upon Truth, yet ignoring the fact that all animal 
life has a mind, and Man alone on the earth ever 
asked, and has asked, from the hour his step 
trod the Earth and his eye sought the Heaven, 
‘Have I not a soul—can it perish ? — there, 
such aids to the soul, in thé innermost vision 
vouchsafed to the mind, thou mayst lawfully use. 
But the treasures contained in this casket are 
like all which a mortal can win from the mines 
he explores ;—good or ill in their uses as they 
pass to the hands of the good or the evil. Thou 
wilt never confide them but to those who will not 
abuse ; and even then, thou art an adept too versed 
in the mysteries of Nature not to discriminate 
between the powers that may serve the good to 
good ends, and the powers that may tempt the 
good—where less wise than experience has made 
thee and me—to the ends that are evil; and not 
even to thy friend, the most virtuous—if less 
proof against passion, than thou and I have be- 
come—wilt thou confide such contents of the 
casket as may work on the fancy, to deafen the 
conscience, and imperil the soul.” 

Sir Philip took the casket, and with it direc- 
tions for use, which he did not detail. He 
then spoke to Haroun about Louis Grayle, who 
had inspired him with a mingled sentiment of ad- 
miration and abhorrence ; of pity and terror. And 
Haroun answered. Repeating, thus, the words 
ascribed to him, so far as I can trust, in regard 
to them—as to all else in this marvellous nar- 
rative—to a memory habitually tenacious even 
in ordinary matters, and strained to the ut- 
most extent of its power, by the strangeness of 
the ideas presented to it, and the intensity of 
my personal interest in whatever admitted 
a ray into that cloud which, gathering fast 
over my reason, now threatened storm to my 
affections : 

“When the mortal deliberately allies himself 
to the spirits of evil, he surrenders the citadel of 
his being to the guard of its enemies; and those 
who look from without can only dimly guess 
what passes within the precincts abandoned to 
Powers whose very nature we shrink to contem- 
plate, lest our mere gaze should invite them. 
This man, whom thou pitiest, is not yet everlast- 
ingly consigned to the fiends; because his soul still 
struggles against them. His life has been one 
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| long war between his intellect which is mighty 





and his spirit which is feeble. The intellect, 
armed and winged by the passions, has be- 
sieged and oppressed the soul; but the soul 
has never ceased to repine and to repent. And 
at moments it has gained its inherent ascendancy, 
persuaded revenge to drop the prey it had seized, 
turned the mind astray from hatred and wrath 
into unwonted paths of charity and love. In the 
long desert of guilt, there have been green spots 
and fountains of good. The fiends have occu- 
pied the intellect which invoked them, but they 


|| have never yet thoroughly mastered the soul 














which their presence appals. In the struggle that 
now passes within that breast, amidst the flickers 
of waning mortality, only Allah, whose eye never 
slumbers, can aid.” 

Haroun then continued, in words yet more 
strange and yet more deeply graved in my 
memory : 

“There have been men (thou mayst have 
known such), who, after an illness in which life 
itself seemed suspended, have arisen, as out of a 
sleep, with characters wholly changed. Before, 
perhaps gentle and good and truthful, they now 
become bitter, malignant, and false. To the per- 
sons and the things they had before loved, they 
evince repugnance and loathing. Sometimes this 


| change is so marked and irrational, that their 


| kindred ascribe it to madness. 


Not the madness 


| which affects them in the ordinary business of life, 
|| but that which turns into harshness and discord 
‘| the moral harmony that results from natures 


whole and complete. But there are dervishes who 


| hold that in that illness, which had for its time the 


likeness of death, the soul itself has passed away, 
and an evil genius has fixed itself into the body 


| and the brain, thus left void of their former tenant, 





and animates them in the unaccountable change 
from the past to the present existence. Such mys- 
teries have formed no part of my study, and I tell 
you the conjecture received in the East without 
hazarding a comment whether of incredulity or 
belief. But if, in this war between the mind which 
the fiends have seized and the soul which im- 
plores refuge of Allah; if, while the mind of yon 
traveller now covets life lengthened on earth for 
the enjoyments it had perverted its faculties to 
seek and to find in sin, and covets so eagerly that 
it would shrink from no crime, and revolt from 
no fiend, that could promise the gift—the soul 
shudderingly implores to be saved from new 
guilt, and would rather abide by the judgment of 
Allah on the sims that have darkened it, than 
pass for ever irredeemably away to the demons: if 
this be so, what if the soul’s petition be heard— 
what if it rise from the ruins around it—what if 
the ruins be left to the witchcraft that seeks to 
rebuild them? There, if demons might enter, 
that which they sought as their prize has escaped 
them; that which they find would mock them by 
its own incompleteness even in evil. In vain 
might animal life the most perfect be given to the 
machine of the flesh; in vain might the mind, 
freed from the check of the soul, be left to roam 





at will through a brain stored with memories of 
knowledge and skilled in the command of its 
faculties ; in vain, in addition to all that body and 
brain bestow on the normal condition of man, 
might unhallowed reminiscences gather all the 
arts and the charms of the sorcery by which the 
fiends tempted the soul, before it fled, through 
the passions of flesh and the cravings of mind: 
the Thing, thus devoid of a soul, would be 
an instrument of evil, doubtless; but an in- 
strument that of itself could not design, invent, 
and complete. The demons themselves could 
have no permanent hold on the perishable ma- 
terials. They might enter it for some gloomy 
end which Allah permits in his inscrutable 
wisdom ; but they could leave it no trace when 
they pass from it, because there is no conscience 
where soul is wanting. The human animal with- 
out soul, but otherwise made felicitously per- 
fect in its mere vital organisation, might ravage 
and destroy, as the tiger and the serpent may 
destroy and ravage, and, the moment after, would 
sport in the sunlight harmless and rejoicing, 
because, like the serpent and the tiger, it is in- 
capable of remorse.” 

“Why startle my wonder,” said Derval, “with 
so fantastic an image ?” 

* Because, possibly, the image may come into 
palpable form! I know, while I speak to thee, 
that this miserable man is calling to his aid the 
evil sorcery over which he boasts his control. 
To gain the end he desires, he must pass through 
a crime. Sorcery whispers to him how to pass 
through it, secure from the detection of man. 
The soul resists, but, in resisting, is weak against 
the tyranny of the mind to which it has sub- 
mitted so long. Question me no more. But if 
I vanish from thine eyes, if thou hear that the 
death which, to my sorrow and in my foolishness 
I have failed to recognise as the merciful mi- 
nister of Heaven, has removed me at last from 
the earth, believe that the Pale Visitant was wel- 
come, and that I humbly accept as a blessed re- 
lease the lot of our common humanity.” 

Sir Philip went to Damascus. There, he found 
the pestilence raging—there, he devoted himself 
to the cure of the afflicted ; in no single instance, 
so, at least, he declared, did the antidotes stored 
in the casket fail in their effect. The pestilence 
had passed; his medicaments were exhausted ; 
when the news reached him that Haroun was no 
more. The Sage had been found, one morning, life- 
less in his solitary home, and, according to 
popular rumour, marks on his throat betrayed 
the murderous hand of the strangler. Simul- 
taneously, Louis Grayle had disappeared from the 
city, and was supposed to have shared the fate of 
Haroun, and been secretly buried by the assassins 
who had deprived him of life. Sir Philip hastened 
to Aleppo. There, he ascertained that on the 
night in which Haroun died, Grayle did not dis- 
appear alone; with him, were also missing two of 
his numerous suite; the one, an Arab woman, 
named Ayesha, who had for some years been 
his constant companions, his pupil and asso- 
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ciate in the mystic practices to which his in- 
tellect had been debased, and who was said 
to have acquired a singular influence over him, 
partly by her beauty, and partly by the ten- 
derness with which she had nursed him through 
his long decline : the other, an Indian, specially 
assigned to her service, of whom all the wild 
retainers of Grayle spoke with detestation 
and terror. He was believed by them to 
belong to that murderous sect of fanatics whose 
existence as a community has only recently 
been made known to Europe, and who strangle 
their unsuspecting victim in the firm belief 
that they thereby propitiate the favour of the 
goddess they serve. The current opinion at 
Aleppo was, that if these two persons had con- 
spired to murder Haroun, perhaps for the sake 
of the treasures he was said to possess, it was 
still more certain that they had made away with 
their own English lord, whether for the sake of 
the jewels he wore about him, or for the sake of 
treasures less doubtful than those imputed to 
Haroun—and of which the hiding-place would to 
them be much better known. “I did not share 
that opinion,” wrote the narrator ; “for I assured 
myself that Ayesha sincerely loved her awful 
master; and that love need excite no wonder, for 
Louis Grayle was one whom if a woman, and es- 
pecially a woman of the East, had once loved, 
before old age and infirmity fell on him, she 
would love and cherish still more devotedly when 
it became her task to protect the being who, in 
his day of power and command, had exalted his 
slave into the rank of his pupil and companion. 
And the Indian whom Grayle had assigned to 
her service, was allowed to have that brute 
kind of fidelity which, though it recoils from no 
crime for a master, refuses all crime against 
him. 

“T came to the conclusion that Haroun had 
been murdered by order of Louis Grayle—for the 
sake of the elixir of life—murdered by Juma the 
Strangler ; and that Grayle himself had been aided 
in his flight from Aleppo, and tended, through 
the effects of the life-giving drug thus mur- 
derously obtained, by the womanly love of 
the Arab woman, Ayesha. These convictions 
(since I could not—without being ridiculed as the 
wildest of dupes—even hint at the vital elixir) I 
failed to impress on the Eastern officials, or even 
on a countryman of my own whom I chanced to 
find at Aleppo. They only arrived at what 
seemed the common-sense verdict—viz. Haroun 
might have been strangled, or might have died 
in a fit (the body, little examined, was buried 
long before I came to Aleppo); Louis Grayle 
was murdered by his own treacherous dependents. 
But all trace of the fugitives was lost. 

“And now,” wrote Sir Philip, “I will state 
by what means I discovered that Louis Grayle 
still lived—changed from age into youth; a 
new form, a new being; realising, I verily 
believe, the image which WHaroun’s words 





had raised up, in what then seemed to me 


} the metaphysics of phantasy; criminal, without 


consciousness of crime; the dreadest of the mere 
animal race; an incarnation of the blind powers 
of Nature—beautiful and joyous, wanton, and 
terrible, and destroying! Such as ancient myths 
have personified in the idols of Oriental creeds ; 


such as Nature, of herself, might form man in her ' 


moments of favour, if man were wholly the 
auimal, and spirit were no longer the essential 
distinction between himself and the races to which 
by superior formation and subtler perceptions 
he would still be the king. 

“But ¢his being is yet more dire and portentous 
than the mere animal man, for in him are not only 
the fragmentary memories of a pristine intelli- 
gence which no mind, unaided by the presence of 
soul, could have originally compassed, but amidst 
that intelligence are the secrets of the magic 
which is learned through the agencies of spirits, 
to our race the most hostile. And who shall say 
whether the fiends do not enter at their will this 
void and deserted temple whence the soul has de- 
parted, and use as their tools, passive and un- 
conscious, all the faculties which, skilful in 
sorcery, still place a Mind at the control of their 
malice ? 

“Tt was in the interest excited in me by the 


strange and terrible fate that befel an Armenian | 


family with which I was slightly acquainted, that 


I first traced, in the creature I am now about to | 


describe, and whose course I devote myself to 
watch and trust to bring toa close—the mur- 
derer of Haroun for the sake of the elixir o 
youth. 

“Tn this Armenian family there were three 
daughters; one of them x 

Thad just read thus far when a dim Shadow 
fell over the page, and acold air seemed to 
breathe on me. Cold—so cold, that my blood 
halted in my veins as if suddenly frozen! Invo- 
luntarily I started, and looked up, sure that some 
ghastly presence was in the room. And then, 
on the opposite side of the wall, 1 beheld an un- 
substantial likeness of a human form. Shadow I 
call it, but the word is not strictly correct, 
for it was luminous, though with a pale 
shine. In some exhibition in London there is 
shown a curious instance of optical illusion; 
at the end of a corridor you see, apparently in 
strong light, a human skull. You are convinced 
it is there as you approach ; it is, however, only a 
reflexion from a skull at a distance. The image 
before me was less vivid, less seemingly promi- 
nent than is the illusion I speak of. I was not 
deceived. I felt it was a spectrum, a phantasm, 
but I felt no less surely that it was a reflexion 
from an animate form—the form and the face of 
Margrave: it was there, distinct, unmistakable. 
Conceiving that he himself must be behind me, I 
sought to rise, to turn round, to examine. [ 
could not move: limb and muscle were over- 
mastered by some incomprehensible spell. Gradu- 
ally my senses forsook me, I became unconscious 
as well as motionless. When I recovered I 
heard the clock strike Three. I must have 
been nearly two hours insensible ; the candles 
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before me were burning low; my eyes rested 
on the table; the dead man’s manuscript was 


gone! 





DON’T! 

THERE is probably no country in Europe 
where, compared with the amount of the popu- 
lation, so little is spent in gratuities as in Eng- 
land. It will be understood that, in speaking 
of gratuities, I am in no way treating of 
charitable donations, contributions to good 
works, public or private, or indeed of any 
branch of almsgiving. My assertion is made 
with regard rather to complimentary presents, 
what were formerly termed vails, or more pro- 
perly vales, and now are more generally known 
as tips. In other countries immense sums are 
disbursed in this way. In Holland, a gentle- 
man going to spend a night at a friend’s house 
will leave a sum not much short of three pounds 
behind him distributed among the servants. In 
Belgium, as a guest leaves the house where he 
has been feasting, he passes down a lane of 
domestics, who stand there waiting to be 
tipped; and in France, the ¢érenxnes, or New 
Year’s gifts, amount to such a tax that I have 
even seen a French work on the national cus- 
toms obtaining in France, in which the reader 
is recommended to feign a month’s absence 
from Paris at the coming in of the new year, in 
order to avoid the otherwise inevitable drain 
upon his finances. 

But though the imposts laid upon us in this 
country are lighter than those by which some of 
our neighbours are burdened, we ourselves have 
yet, in connexion with this subject, serious 
matter for complaint, as any person of limited 
income, and of social habits, will find if he will 
systematically set down all that he spends in 
gratuities in the course of a single year. Those 
who go out a great deal, or who visit much at 
friends’ houses, and those who travel, will find 
this especially, though they are far from being 
the only classes which suffer largely in this way. 
But perhaps the members of the community on 
whom the necessity of spending money in gra- 
tuities falls most heavily, are young men of good 
birth and connexions, but narrow means; and 
unmarried ladies similarly situated. Many a 
young ensign,or cornet—this is no imaginary case 
—who is at this time of year actually unable to 
accept the offer of a day’s shooting at a country- 
house, because he really cannot afford the sum 
which he will be expected to spend among the ser- 
vants with whom the day’s transactions will bring 
him in contact. And well may he shrink from so 
expensive a day’s pleasure. By the time that he 
has presented the gamekeeper with a guinea-fee, 
by the time that the butler has been rewarded 
in a manner becoming that gentleman’s dignity, 
by the time that the man who brings the hot 
water and the brushed clothes into the room in 
the morning, the housemaid, the gamekeeper’s 
assistants, and perhaps the groom who drives our 
young friend over to the station ina dog-cart, 
have all becn duly acknowledged, the guest will 





find that his day’s shooting has, in gratuities 
alone, cost him upwards of a couple of pounds, 
asum which, if he gets many invitations, he will 
find it very inconvenient to spend whenever he 
ventures to accept one of them. It is really 
difficult to understand why this state of things 
should exist. Every one of these servants is 
well fed, well clothed, and well paid. Their 
wages are paid by their master that they may 
do their work, fulfil all the duties of their re- 
spective positions, and among other things, most 
assuredly, attend to the wants of their master’s 
guests. Why are those guests to contribute a 
supplementary salary, and a high one too, for 
the benefit of each one of their friend’s do- 
mestics ? 

But the evil of which we are complaining is 
by no means confined to the depredations which 
we suffer from when we fall into the hands of 
our friend’s gamekeepers or other of his re- 
tainers. When we come in contact with hotel 
or tavern waiters, with railway porters, and with 
other officials of the same kind, are we not im- 
mediately expected to dive into our waistcoat- 
pockets? It is very weil to say that the different 
railway stations have notices placed about them 
to the effect that the porters have no right to 
receive any fee in return for the services ren- 
dered by them to the public. It is very well 
also to put down “ attendance” in the hotel bill, 
and to say that servants are “charged for.” The 
fact—whatever the theory may be—the .fact, 
we say, is, that if a railway-porter does not see 
sixpence or a shilling gleaming in, your eye he 
will be reluctant to show you any attention. 
Be the rules what they may, the porter who 
renders you any service at the railway station 
demands a recompense for it, just as plainly and 
unmistakably by his manner and bearing as if 
he asked for it in so many words; while in the 
case of the hotel waiter we are worse off still, 
as his services are charged for in the bill, and 
he yet expects (and generally gets) a fee besides, 
to mduce him, we suppose, to put up with the 
affront of being mentioned in his master’s little 
account. 

I believe that none but very stringent mea- 
sures will ever be of service in getting rid 
of the gratuity tax. I have heard, though I 
cannot vouch for the fact, that there are some 
proprietors of country mansions who put up in 
all the spare rooms in their houses an earnest 
request that no money may be given by any 
guest to the servants of the establishment, as it 
is contrary to the rule of the house that they 
should receive it. It must be owned that such 
a system as this would give to a country-house 
rather the look of an inn, but the rule, in itself, 
would be an excellent one. ‘The question is, 
whether it would be in any degree more effective 
than the somewhat similar announcement found 
at railway stations? Would it really arrest the 
hand of the guest on its way to his waistcoat- 
pocket? I should be disposed to fear not. 
The real fault in this matter lics more, far 
more, with the giver of the gratuily than wilh 
the receiver, lt is not, as might at first be 
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supposed, an evidence of generosity that a 
man is in this way what is called “ready with 
his money.” It is much more an evidence of 
vanity and love of approbation. A man is afraid 
of being thought mean, or worse, ignorant of the 
ways of the world, or, worse than all—poor ; 
and so he impoverishes himself, turns his 
liberality aside from channels in which it might 
do good, or, perhaps, neglects just claims upon 
him in order that he may obtain the good 
opinion of the servants’-hall, or be thought a 
fine fellow by a railway porter or a tavern waiter. 
I have said that it is my belief that only very 
stringent measures will meet this defect in our 
system, and I repeat it. The class of persons 
whose money is their sole claim to respect is a 
large one, and their readiness to make large pur- 
chases in the respect-market is very great, and 
I believe that nothing short of a conviction on 
the part of a domestic servant that he would 
lose his place, or on the part of a railway porter 
that he would infallibly be discharged, would 
enable either of those functionaries to repulse 
with sufficient vigour the overtures of one who 
is expending his capital in buying, literally, 
" ation opinions of all sorts of men.” 

Of course, in the case of domestic servants it 
would be very difficult to find a remedy for the 
evil. The subject is a very delicate one, and the 
master of a house could hardly speak of it to a 
guest. Still, were public attention directed to 


the finding of a remedy, one need not despair. 
But with regard to the other class—the railway 


porter, and the hotel or tavern servant—there is 
no sort of obstacle in the way of a great and 
most desirable change. Once let it be distinetly 
understood that the salaried servant of a railway 
company or the paid waiter at an hotel would 
be most certainly discharged if he received a fee, 
let this be no empty threat, but a system vigi- 
lantly and strictly carried out, and there would 
be anend of the evil. The consequence would 
be that a very vexatious extortion, for which it 
must be remembered the victim must be pre- 
pared at the moment with the proper change, 
would be done away with, one item in the list of 
the traveller’s annoyances would be removed, 
and those whose circumstances render it neces- 
sary that their expenses should be curtailed as 
much as possible, would not be exposed to neg- 
lectful and careless treatment, while porters 
and waiters are bestowing all their favours upon 
the gentleman whose finger and thumb, hovering 
about the region of his waistcoat-pocket, seem 
to suggest that their attentions will not pass 
unacknowledged. 

Vale, valete, I would gladly say to the whole 
tribe of vales. Many is the unhappy moment 
that a man passes while undecided as to how 
much he is expected to give in such unsatis- 
factory alms. It is hard to settle this matter 
well to a shilling; and then how uncomfortable 
you feel, as you stand at the hotel door waiting 
for your cab, with an insufficiently fee’d waiter 
at your side, eyeing you in a disparaging manner. 
How one hates that man during that short period! 
Miserable you feel if you have not given enough ; 





a weak fool if you have bestowed too much: 
there is no satisfactory medium, depend upon i. 
I am not at all sure which I hate most: the 
contemptuous and malignant conduct cf the 
waiter who has not had enough, or the mean, 
slavering, unmanly, snivelling, obsequious offi- 
ciousness of the overpaid official. Certainly, in 
the case of the first, one feels one’s self-respect 
unimpaired ; while with the last-mentioned syco- 
hant, hovering smilingly about, whisking off 
bits of dust from one’s coat, making remarks 
upon the weather, bowing, smirking, and fawn- 
ing at every turn, I feel ashamed for him and of 
myself, and not to be relieved till the cab door 
has shut him out, and he has returned to the 
coffee-room to cringe before the next victim. 

But even when we have got clear of the train, 
when we have left our friend’s country-house and 
got fairly away from the hotel waiters, we have 
still not. done with the gratuity nuisance. If 
Black Care sits behind the horseman, does it not 
sit before the driver in a fly or hired brougham, 
in the person of the sd Seg All the time 
that I am driving home from that dinner-party 
at Camberwell, I do not mind owning that I am 
mentally occupied in trying to decide whether 
I will give the coachman eighteen-pence, two 
shillings, or half-a-crown. I tear my brain to 
pieces with indecision on this subject. My wife 
and my sister are in the carriage with me, 
and doubtless think, as I am looking from the 
window, that I am observing the objects which 
we pass, as we whisk along the gas iit road. It 
is not so—my mind is entirely occupied with 
the arithmetical problem just mentioned, till 
at last I say to myself, “ Perish the lucre !” and 
decide on the half-crown, which is a great deal 
too much, in order to get rid of the matter, 
and be able to join my companions comfort- 
ably in pitching into the guests with whom we 
have just been mingling. Why is that plea- 
sure, that great pleasure, to be mitigated, and 
shorn of half its delights by the presence of 
that half-crown floating about my mind? Why 
does not that man—how I hate his back as he 
sits there on the coach-box occupied with much 
the same thoughts which are tormenting me 
inside !—why does not that man, I repeat, re- 
ceive a salary from his master? What right 
has his employer to hire him, and then expect 
me to pay his wages ? 

Why, again, am I to pay the wages of the box- 
opener when I go to the play? At one theatre in 
the metropolis, and at one only, am I kept faith 
with in that respect. May that theatre prosper. 
It does prosper. Long may it continue to do 
so. May its pieces run, as one of them has 
already, for hundreds of nights. Even were the 
dramatic entertainment at the New Adelphi 
many degrees less admirable than it is, it would 
be a pleasure to go there simply on account of 
the noble way in which the gratuity nuisance has 
there been abolished by Mr. Webster. The civility 
and attention which you receive at that theatre 
exceed any to be met with elsewhere, and not 
one penny may be received by any one of the 
box-openers or other officials. igorously is 
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this rule adhered to, and constant is the vigi- 
lance necessary for carrying it out. For, 
shameful to say, there is a section of the public 
so basely purse-proud, so uneasy unless its 
claims to the title of gentleman are incessantly 
asserted by money payments, that they try in all 
sorts of ways to force the servants of the 
theatre to disobey the rules under which they 
hold their offices. Men have even flung their 
money down on the floor when it has been re- 
spectfully declined by those who hold their 
situations on condition of being able to resist 
such cruel temptation. 

How is it at other theatres? To begin with, 
you pay a shilling when you take your place, to 
secure its being kept for you, and, as if this was 
not enough, the man who opens the door of that 
box, a portion of which distinctly belongs to 
you for that evening, thrusts a playbill in your 
face, which, if you mata in absence of mind 
or momentary feebleness of character, to accept, 
you are expected to pay for at the rate of six- 
pence if you are a low, mean-spirited creature, 
or one shilling if you are a gentleman. Should 
you be, like the present writer, of the former 
order of human beings, it will be your practice to 
decline the bill, when you will find that the box- 
opener is dull of comprehension and of hearing 
on the subject, and that he will stand about the 
box for some time to give you an opportunity of 
repenting. After this he will open the door of 
the box, in which we will say you have a fourth 
row, as often as possible, to air your rheumatic 
shoulder, and will, whenever it is possible for 
subsequent arrivals to pass to their seats over 
yours, give you the opportunity of rising to let 
them go by. 

Surely the keeper of the hotel or tavern gets 
enough profit to pay his servants, or, if not, let 
him charge for their services in the bill, and 
turn away any waiter or chambermaid who takes 
any additional money from his customers. Let 
the railway companies act with the same vigour 
and decision, and then perhaps, in the course of 
time, even the uneasy snobs—who are never 
happy unless they are flinging their money away 
in a manner not very common, by-the-by, among 
those “higher classes” whom they are trying to 
imitate—perhaps then these aspirants for the 
worship of waiters and fly-men would be induced 
to keep their surplus capital to themselves, or 
bestow it in some quarter where it would do 
good, where it would relieve suffering, and mi- 
nister more to the wants of the receiver than to 
the ostentation and vanity of the donor. 

A terrible time for gratuities is at hand. 
About the end of December there are many eyes 
which we must evade, or else be provided with 
a half-crown, or perhaps even two of those coins, 
with which to satisfy the rapacity of those 
hungry and devouring orbs. How many are 
there who would gladly compound for a guinea 
subscription at Christmas-time if it emancipated 
them from the Christmas-box extortions ! How 
Many guineas might be thus collected—for it is 
a good and fit season for largess—and given to 
some good and noble object: to the hospital 





for convalescents, for incurables, or any equally 
excellent charity. Where will those guineas go 
as itis? A very large per-centage will go to 
the public-house. The fumes of liquor will rise 
as the incense of our annual festival. The 
shouts of drunken men, which those who live 
near a public-house will own are familiar sounds 
at Christmas-time, will be mingled with the 
cries of the women and children who suffer under 
the violence which the drink inspires, and both 
will go up to the skies a joyful testimony to the 
good effects of our Christmas bounty. 





DRIFT. 


THE CITY IN ARMS. 

Ix the year 1312, during the apprehension 
touching the quarrels between the king and the 
barons, the mayor and aldermen of the city of 
London supported the king’s side, with unusual 
precaution and alacrity, in providing against 
any surprise of the metropolis by the insurgent 
nobles. Each alderman agreed to assemble the 
best and wisest men of his ward in his parish 
church, or elsewhere, to survey all the hostels 
for strangers or suspicious persons, and all hosts 
and herbergeours were to be warned not to re- 
ceive any one unless they will answer for the 
deeds and trespasses of their guests. Written 
accounts of these inspections were to be taken 
by the aldermen. Inhabitants were to answer 
for the persons of their “meisnee” (menu). The 
City gates were to be watched according to 
special instructions from the mayor. Each 

derman was to return to the mayor the names 
of those fit in his ward for duties on horse or 
foot. Any earl or baron wishing to enter the 
City may do so, unattended by horses and arms, 
there being no suspicion of mischief against 
him. The gates and portcullises to be repaired, 
gates to be chained within and without with a 
double chain, walls to be repaired, ditches round 
the walls cleansed and deepened, all the barbicans 
to be repaired. All the quays and gates towards 
the Thames, such as Stone-wharf, Billings-gate, 
Rederes-gate, Oyster-gate, Ebbe-gate, Dow-gate, 
Water-gate, Queenhithe, Stone-gate, and Water- 
gate, at Castle Baynard, and all the quays of the 
“bones gentz,” to be strongly palisadoed and 
chained, and all the lanes leading to the water- 
side to be strongly chained. 

Six strong, vigorous, and valiant men at each 
gate, well armed, to keep a look-out upon all 
who enter or quit the City. Great gates to be 
shut at sunset. Wickets to remain open until 
curfew shall have been rung at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and then to be kept closed during the 
night, until the ringing of the bell of St. 
Thomas of Acres, the wickets then to be opened 
until sunrise, and the great gates opened at sun- 
rise. Every night one or two hundred men, well 
armed, to patrol the City to keep the peace, and 
two strong boats, well manned, to ply on the 
‘Thames every night, for the same purpose. All 
householders in the ward, and all lodgers and in- 
mates who maintain themselves, as well clerks 
as laymen, to be assessed at the rate of one 
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uny per diem, or more or less to their means, 
for the City watch. [The king was certified that 
the City was in good condition, and the people 
well arrayed, that the walls and gates ell been 
strengthened and repaired, and that a new wall 
had been built between Castle Baynard and the 
house of the Preaching Friars—i. e. Newgate- 
street. ] 

Each alderman was to be resident in his ward, 
for better security. _ The force of the watch was 
doubled on the news of the advance of the 
barons, headed by Thomas Earl of Lancaster. 
The citizens were all of them unusually faithful 
to the king’s cause ; the favourite, Gaveston, had 
been beheaded by the peers’ party, and the king 
was in great danger. 


TOWN AND GOWN. 


The litigation recently pending between the 
University and the Town of Cambridge, touchin 
the Proctorial system, is the latest outbreak o 
an immemorial feud. So long as the line of 
demarcation between the respective jurisdictions 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the University and 
the Mayor of the town remain unsettled, such 
conflicts are inevitable. The combatants, how- 
ever, are better matched now than formerly. 
Scholarship and forensic eloquence are com- 
modities purchasable in these days by either 
side; but, in the middle ages, the townsmen’s 
fists had a poor chance against the gownsmen’s 
wits and fists combined. The following pas- 
quinade, preserved among the Cole manuscripts 
at the British Museum, is evidently the pro- 
duction of a Cantab, whose brain was as ready 
as his arm. It was found one morning in 
the reign of Henry the Fifth posted upon the 
door of the Mayor, who, with his worshipful 
brethren, Master Essex and Master Attilbridge, 
bailiffs of the town, had recently resisted the 
University proctors in their arrest of a burgess 
named Hierman, for misconduct at Sturbridge 
Fair : 

Looke out here, Maire, with thie pilled' pate, 
And see wich a scrowe’ is set on thie gate, 
Warning the of hard happes, 
For and it*® lokke thou shalt have swappes ;* 
Therefore, I rede,> keepe the at home, 
For thou shalt abey® for that is done; 
Or els kest’ thou on a coate of mayle; 
Trust well thereto withouten faile. 
And greate Golias, Job Essex 
Shalt have a clowte with my karillc’ axe, 
Whenever I may him have. 
And the hosteler Bawborow with his goat’s beard, 
Once and it hap, shal be made afeard, 
So God mote me save. 
And zit® with thie catchepoles'® hope I to meete 
With a fellow or twaye in the playne streete 
And her" crownes brake. 
And that harlot Hierman with his calve’s snowte 
Of buffets full sekerly® shall bern arowte 
For his werke’s sake. 
And yet shall hauk® yu Attilbrigge 





Full zerve'* for swappes his tayle wrigge!” 
And it hap arith®, 

And other knaves all on heape 

Shall iake knockes full good cheape 


| 
Come once winter nith.'” 


|> advise. 
| constables. ™ their. 1 knave. ' surely. “ bear. 
| gallows-bird. } well-earned. 


But nowe I pray to God Almyth 
That whatsoever yowe™ spare 

That metche”! sorowe to him bedith?? 
And evil! mote he fare. 


Amen! quoth he that beshrewed the Mair’s very 
visage. 





THE HERMIT AT ROME. 
A HERMIT from his desert home 
They tore, and brought to startle Rome; 
From Horeb’s caves and stunted palms, 
From starry vigils, prayers, and psalms ; 
An Arab robe, sun-scorched, he wore, 
A brown gourd at his side he bore ; 
A knotted cane was in his hand, 
Of twisted camel’s-skin his band; 
His ragged hair fell o’er his eyes, 
Sudden and stern were his replies. 
He asks for Peter’s house: they show 
Him marble arches, row on row. 
In no clay hovel twisting rope, 
Tent-making, lives the holy Pope. 
They show him high towers, blue in air, 
Or robed in golden atmosphere. 
Through the great city, many-domed, 
The hermit, restless, onward roamed. 
They took him to the colonnade, 
Where once the gladiators played, 
To Casar’s palace, purple hung, 
Where once the Syrian syrens sung. 
The granite columns, mountain high, 
Rose up defiant to the sky ; 
Triumphal arches o’er his head, 
Leaped boastful of the Caesars dead. 
He saw the stone gods, dumb and blind, 
Yet dwarfing all our human-kind ; 
The Titan temples, dim and white, 
With incense burning day and night ; 
The golden altars, won in war, 
Now radiant with the Schecinah. 
But still with stern and downcast eyes, 
He paces —making no replies. 
St. Peter’s,—through a portico 
Of giant columns, row on row, 
Above—the great world of the dome, 
Rises, a beacon unto Rome— 
A church! aworld! Colossal forms 
Hold up the roof, and mock at storms; 
Huge altars, all ablaze with gems, 
Shining on dead saints’ diadems. 
Jove is dethroned: St. Peter there 
Sits in the old Olympian chair, 
See the dim chapel faintly lit 
With one lamp at the end of it; 
Jove everywhere deposed and dead, 
Saint Peter reigning in his stead ; 
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® yet. 
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A silver tomb, all starry lit, 

With jewelled lamps hung over it ; 

Saints that you take for gods, astride 

Of pedestals, with pagan pride; 

Huge coloured webs of pictures hung, 
Where the white-clad eunuchs sung ;— 
Christ everywhere thrust clean aside, 
By Mammon, Priestcraft, Pomp, and Pride. 
Procession !—silks and peacock plumes, 
Banners upborne by crimson grooms. 

And one throned ’neath a canopy— 

“ Gud’s regent,” shout the crowd, “’tis he !”— 
No humble fisherman, but now 

A bad man, with a conqueror’s brow. 

The nets are torn and lost; ’tis said 

A sword waves in his hand instead. 

“Oh, ill,” the hermit cried, “‘ I fare, 
Seeking Christ’s footsteps everywhere— 

“ From Cesar’s palace to his prison: 

He is not HERE: Lo! he is risen.” 


AN EQUINOCTIAL TRIP IN THE GREAT 
EASTE 





On the morning of the 10th of September 
last, all Liverpool was astir to see the great 
ship off. Arriving in a cab at the pier, I wedged 
myself through the dense crowd of passengers, 
sailors, and lookers-on, to the tender which was 
to convey us to the leviathan, lying off some 
few miles up the Mersey. 

We arrived very soon under the shadow of 
the monster, and, looking up to her four stories 
high black wall, our little steamer appeared to 
me like a King Charles dog at the side of a giant 
on horsebaek. A large square hole in the side of 
the leviathan was connected, by means of very 
insecure bridges, with the deck of our tender. 
These bridges consisted partly of a small hoard 
without railings. Standing in the middle of this 
board, trunk in hand, some officer called out, 
“Show your ticket !” and in attempting to obey 
him I was nearly thrown into the Mersey. At 
last I succeeded in entering the ship safely. 

Another tender arrived and disgorged its 
freight of passengers, boxes, and trunks. 

By-and-by, the general confusion which dis- 
tracted me when I arrived on board became more 
settled, and the crew collected in knots, or were 
marshalled in a line. They were, for the greater 
part, good weatherbeaten sturdy sailors, whose 
faces filled me with satisfaction, although I was 
rather displeased with their clothes. ‘They had 
not the trim look of British sailors ; but were, 
for the greater part, black, greasy, and oily. 
In the centre of them I saw two portly gen- 
tlemen, with complacent after-dinner faces, and 
red geraniums in their button-holes. ‘They 
were directors of the Great Ship Company 
—Limited; and I had a suspicion that their 
knowledge of nautical matiers might be as 
limited as their legal liability. Close at their 
elbows were standing the captain and the pur- 
ser, handling very unwieldy fluttering books, 


crew. Whilst this mustering was going on, 
small steamers, filled with gentlemen and ladies, 
sported round the leviathan like so many dolphins 
admiring a whale. Most of these steamers had 
bands on board, playing Yankee Doodle and 
God save the Queen, their passengers now and 
then cheering and waving handkerchiefs. 

At last, all was ready; the captain on the 
bridge, and officers standing along the whole 
ship on the roofs of the different houses on 
deck, acting as telegraphs, conveying the orders 
of the captain to the officer at the helm. When 
i read about the magnetic wires by the means 
of which the leviathan was to be commanded, 
I did not imagine such a primitive telegraph. 
The benignant gentlemen with the geraniums, 
who had inspected the ship and declared every- 
thing to be exceedingly comfortable and com- 
= left our ship in the tender along with the 
pilots. 

When we passed Liverpool, we saw all the 
wharfs crowded by people. All the steeples and 
tops of houses, every place where a human 
being could perch, was occupied. The sailors 
of the ships we passed were in their respec- 
tive riggings, and saluted us by cheers, flags, 
and guns, and we answered in the same manner. 
It was a fine day, and all the passengers were 
in good spirits. The large ship glided along 
like a Rhine steamer, and none of us felt the 
slightest inconvenience. We all enjoyed the 
beauty of the coast of Wales, and anticipated a 
very pleasant voyage. Some passengers who 
had come over in the Great Eastern from Quebec, 
and were now returning home, said their passage 
had been delightful, and that they all regretted 
its being so short. 

There were about four hundred of us; a great 
number of ladies and children, who had been 
anxious to cross the Atlantic without sea-sick- 
ness. I had a snug cabin to myself, but with 
the inconvenience that the occupants of two 
other cabins had to pass through mine. Two 
of my neighbours were Frenchmen from Louis- 
iana; secessionists, and, I believe, slave-owners. 
They were sensible and agreeable men, and 
we went on very well together. They had a 
young girl under their charge, who had been 
educated at Rouen, and was returning to the 
United States. ‘Two other neighbours were, 
one a thorough-bred Yankee, the other a young 
Oxonian, whose curled hair was parted in the . 
middle with painful accuracy. Just opposite to me 
was a jolly nest of Frenchmen, who all day long, 
and even during a great part of the night, were 
chatting and singing. There were three of them. 
The most conspicuous and most noisy of that 
French colony was a commercial traveller from 
Paris, whom I recognised by his close resem- 
blance to the commercial travellers painted by 
Paul de Kock. He was a man of about thirty-five 
years of age, rather tall and stout. His round 
bullet-shaped head, sparingly covered with hair, 
and his good-humoured face, together with his 
jolly round eyes, told many tales of merry nights. 
Another of these Frenchmen was very young, 
and innocent beyond belief. He had been edu- 





from which they read out the names of the 
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cated by Jesuits in New Orleans, and had 
passed some years in Vienna, preparing himself 
for a diplomatic career. He was a -looking 
young fellow, but brought up as if the world did 
not belong to eighteen hundred and sixty-one, 
but to one thousand three hundred. He con- 
demned the wickedness of the bold assertion that 
our earth moved round the sun. I thought he 
was joking when I heard him express that 
opinion, but by his stammering and blushing I 
saw that he was in sober earnest. 

The luncheon was a very paltry affair, but we 
good humouredly excused the scantiness and 
confusion, and hoped better for the dinner. It 
was difficult to secure a place at table, for the 
steward did not understand his business. 

At dinner my vis-a-vis was an old English 
gentleman, whom I liked the better the more I 
saw of him. His hair was quite white, but his 
high-coloured, beardless, and exceedingly well 
shaven face, did not look old. His clothes, 
linen, and all belonging to him, was fresh and 
clean, even under circumstances which might 
have excused some trifling negligence. Yet, 
there was not the slightest foppery about him ; 
he was one of those English old bachelor gentle- 
men whom I consider (I am a foreigner) to be 
the most amiable of the English nation, and who 
ought to be kept always travelling abroad, to 

romote in the world a good feeling towards 

ngland. At the head of our table sat a gentle- 
man who appeared to be the elder brother of the 
jolly commis-voyageur. He, too, was a traveller, 
doing business for a tract society, and had 
already begun his labours, by popping a whole 
pile of tracts in French, into the hands of the 
young lady fresh from the Rouen boarding- 
school. He also had managed to tumble down 
a staircase, and his head and eye were bandaged 
in the most scientific manner > our good and 
skilful doctor. 

At night we all slept exceedingly well : 
almost better than in our own beds. We did 
not feel the slightest movement, and the 
noise of the engine could only be heard when 
pressing the ear close to the pillow. The 
morning of Wednesday, the 11th of September, 
was fine, the coast of Ireland in view. Most 
of us were early on deck to enjoy the fresh 
air, but we were very hungry, m+ | called in 
vain for a cup of coffee. We had to wait till 
nine o’clock for breakfast. 

Somehow, we had by this time all derived a 
notion that the arrangements of the big ship did 
not work kindly together. Even an inexperienced 
eye could see that things were not managed 
properly. At starting, the blue peter in being 
hauled down got entangled, and a young 
sailor had to go up and liberate it. ‘When 
sail was to be made or shortened, it was done 
with great difficulty. Of the officers, none 
seemed to know his proper place. One of them 
who had the ouneuel comfort of the passengers 
under his particular charge attended only to his 
own comfort. I did not like, either, to see the 
captain always in plain clothes. I think on 
board so enormous a ship inhabited for a time 





by so many hundreds of persons, the captain 
ought to be easily recognisable by every one. 

Notwithstanding all this disorder, the Great 
Eastern sped along satisfactorily at the rate of 
about fourteen knots an hour. In the evening 
the moon shone, and most of the ladies were 
on deck. Some of them had nestled under a 
bench on the paddle-box protected from the 
keen wind, when I ascended the staircase to 
enjoy the evening and the view of the waves 
from my favourite seat. As I was challenged 
by a musical tittering, I retired and went into 
the gorgeous grand saloon, where gentlemen 
and ladies lounged on velvet sofas, and where a 
black-whiskered Italian played on the piano. 

On Thursday morning the 12th of September 
—we all had good reason to remember the date 
—there was a smart breeze. The great ship, 
which on the previous day had taken no notice 
of the waves, was gracefully dancing now, oc- 
easionally rolling to the right and the left. 
I took my place on the paddle-box and watched 
the waves leaping over each other, as if 
anxious to have a peep at the deck of the 
leviathan. Breakfast over, the gale increased, 
and it began to rain. A polite gentleman with 
an opera-glass appeared on deck all waterproof, 
from his oilskin suit down to his india-rubber 
boots. I had the pleasure of catching his loose 
cap-cover several times, and the polite gentle- 
man enjoyed his waterproof condition very 
much, 

At luncheon we found the table provided with 
a storm apparatus: a framework with openings 
for plates, bottles, and glasses. The dishes in 
the middle of the table, however, which were 
not secured in that way, began chasing each 
other about very unpleasantly, and chairs be- 
haved like American rocking-chairs. I thought 
it wise to tie my right leg to a leg of 
the table, and therefore lunched in peace. 
There is in the first dining-saloon over the en- 
trance from the great staircase, a long glass 
sideboard, filled with plates, teapots, dish- 
covers, and similar things. Some dozen china 
plates jumped over the edges of the tables 
placed on the banisters, and fell on the windows 
which gave light to the intermediate deck ; 
forks and knives were darting about, and my 
bottle of stout mistook my legs for a tumbler 
by emptying its contents uponthem. We were 
all rather astonished, for we had entertained the 
superstition that the Great Eastern was much 
too grand to be affected by the waves, and we 
had read scientific proofs of the impossibility of 
her rolling or pitching. 

On the previous morning I had visited our 
two milch cows, and admired the skill of a sailor 
in milking. Both of them, together with two 
swans emigrating to America, were lodged in a 
very slightly-built shed immediately over the 
ladies’ saloon, and leaning against the back of 
the staircase house. Tie poor cows were now 
terribly knocked about, and one of them was 
dashed through the wall of her shed, and, pro- 
bably fancying she had a right to a place in the 
ladies’ saloon, popped her horned head through 
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one of the windows, and would have landed on 
a sofa if, poor creature, she had not broken one 
of her legs. The two swans tried to avail them- 
selves of the opening made by their landlady the 
cow, but fell down heavily and broke their long 
necks. I had a suspicion that we had them 
afterwards for dinner; if so, they were horribly 
tough. 

A gentleman who attempted to go down the 
staircase, slipped on the brass placed there to 

revent slipping, and, landing under a table, 
aie his nose. Broken noses became quite 
the fashion on board; I noticed a great man 
of them; and being fond of my own nose, too 
very great care of it. 

When we left Liverpool, I, and several gen- 
tlemen on board, had expressed a desire to see 
the leviathan in a storm. Our wish was now 

ratified. The captain was on the bridge roar- 
ing orders. The chief engineer joined him 
there and made a suggestion, as 1 was told, 
about half speed, from which his superior 
dissented. The consequences suddenly fol- 
lowed; there was a horrible crash, and after- 
wards a curious grating sound. The port 
paddle was disabled and grated against the side 
of the ship, which now became quite frantic. 
We were tossed up and down seven or eight 
times each minute; sometimes the leviathan 
forming an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
level of the sea. One of the passengers had a 
tall stag-hound on board, and, instead of securing 
him somewhere, he allowed him to be on deck. 
The poor brute, frightened almost to death, 
knocked against masts and gunwales ; his claws 
becoming sore and bleeding in the attempt to 
stand still. He took refuge in one of the stair- 
case houses, but its cruel occupants turned him 
out. 

Presently the scene became sublime. The seven 
hundred feet-long ship flew up and down, right 
and left, like an eggshell. ‘The waves concen- 
trated all their power to crush the proud levia- 
than. They played with her as girls toss a ball ; 
but her ribs are too stout and well knit to break ; 
though, to the dismay of every soul on board, the 
rudder post, a column of solid iron twelve inches 
in diameter, snapped asunder like a lucifer-match. 

It is true the screw still worked; but with one 
paddle only, the Great Eastern resembled a lame 
duck. She rocked with fearful velocity, and 
the sea dashed furiously over her deck. Our 
state began to become alarming. To steady 
the ship, the jib-sail was set. We heard a 
succession of reports like gun-shots; the ropes 
of the sail had broken, and the sail itself was 
split into ribbons. Food was out of the ques- 
tion. In pantry and dining saloon we howe the 
clinking of plate and glass, as if a hundred 
bulls were enjoying themselves in one china shop. 
I succeeded in getting a bottle of stout and 
some biscuit, and in carrying it off to my cabin. 
Tying myself by means of a scarf to my sofa, I 
tried to dine on this simple fare. One of m 
slave-dealing neighbours had a box filled wit 
large hard pears; on opening this box the 
pears jumped and ricocheted like cannon-balls 





into my cabin ; one struck my leg, another almost 
broke my cabin window. This I had screwed 
close the day before, because the spray of the | 
wheel came into my cabin and soaked my sofa. 

The storm increased; but I cautiously went 
on deck again to see how matters looked. Our 
only paddle had become disabled and its engine 
stopped. I saw many anxious faces, but none 
of those dramatic storm scenes described in sea 
novels. We all behaved very well; and if my 
polite friend with the patent life-belt, and my 
Oxonian, were a little frightened, they did not 
show it much. 

By-and-by, while again in my cabin, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a curious sound coming | 


from the dining saloon; it was as if rocks were || 


there, shifted to and fro by an surf, 
and amidst that noise was to be heard, now 
and then, the jingling of glass and china. 
To set my mind at rest, I got up again and 
blundered to the sofa of a neighbour’s cabin, 
from which I could look through a window 
opening into the dining saloon. All the heavy 
dining tables, which had been fastened only by 
very small nails to the floor, were on their backs. 
Their polished surface was gliding along the | 
smooth t, as if it were on ice. Chairs 
rushed madly amongst the legs of tables, or | 
got entangled amongst themselves and broke | 
each other’s legs. A large board, suspended 
over a dining-table, jumped with all its glasses 
and decanters into the midst of the wooden 
revellers. The black serious stove in the middle 
had been rocking itself about, like a bear pre- 
paring for a dance, and the heavy candelabra, 
swinging on their gilt chains, beat time. Now 
and then, the mad dancers paused for a moment, 
as if reflecting what new figures they should exe- 
cute next. Then, all at once, went rushing, like a 
regiment of horse charging a square of infantry, 
against the nicely-turned rails protecting the sky- 
lights of the intermediate deck. These snapped 
like glass. The stove rolled amidst the wreck, 
and, the rails being quite demolished, chairs, 
lates, knives, forks, teapots, and covers, were 
hurled down into the intermediate deck into 


the water, which stood there about a foot deep. 
Early next morning I ventured on deck. 

The captain had been there all night, and they 

were trying to make a steering apparatus by 

means of a large spar, weighing four tons. 

this means the captain hoped to be able to get 

again in the track of passing vessels, out of which 


we had been drifted. Water had entered the 
ship through the portholes, by tons, and the 
pumps were at work. Besides the noise they 
made, we heard sounds of all kinds below, and 
nobody knew what to make of them. Some 
tallow-casks and the enormous chain-cable had 
broken loose somewhere, and were bumping 
against the ship’s sides. 

There was an attempt made for breakfast ; 
but without success, for neither tea nor coffee 
was to be had, and nothing but hard biscuits 
in open boxes lashed here and there. Some 
chambermaids and nurses entering the dining- 
saloon with longing eyes, reminded me of the 
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ladies and children. I therefore proceeded to 
the grand saloon, going through the dirty and 
disgraceful passage connecting it with the 
dining-saloon. ‘There, I found ladies and chil- 
dren on sofas which had been lashed, and on 
mattresses spread on the floor. I devoted 
myself to the service of these ladies and children, 
and tried to find food for them. Some poor 
old ladies attracted me first by their patience 
and helplessness. I hastened to serve them, 
and they thanked me almost with tears in 
their eyes. With the children I had made 
friends on the first day; they laughed and 
crowed when they saw me coming with a bowl 
in each hand, filled with any miscellaneous 
food I could collect in the larder, and balancing 
myself like an acrobat. Nurses looked rather 
disdainful at the miscellaneous food assembled 
in my beggar’s bowl, and their forks wavered 
over it to pick out the best bits for themselves. 
It was afresh blow when we heard that the poor 
cook had broken one of his legs in three places. 
Our prospects looked gloomy in every respect. 
The new rudder did not act ; all our sails were 
carried away ; both paddles were disabled ; nine 
boats were gone, and the big ship was lying in the 
trough of the sea, and rocking worse than ever. 
The officers looked grave, but we all had con- 
fidence in the captain; yet we saw a great deal 
of disorder, and there was a whisper of mutiny. 
One of the boatswains and some of the crew 
were already in irons. The fine old gentleman 
with the white hair, invited me to look into the 
luggage-room, where he promised me a sight 
I should not forget. I followed him, and 
looked down into a hold about sixty feet 
square. The port through which we en- 
tered the ship had not been secured properly, 
and the water rushed in. The luggage had 
not been lashed, and, when the ship began 
rolling, all the trunks, boxes, and chests were 
dashed against each other, or against the sides 
of the ship. Every box got broken open, and 
those of wood were shattered to atoms, their 
contents floating about in all directions. India 
shawls, coats and trousers, silk and velvet ladies’ 
dresses, top-boots, jewel-boxes and dressing- 
cases, bonnets and’ hats, all were entangled 
and mashed together in sea-water. The water 
looked like blood, and all the wood was dyed 
red, for one gentleman had a large supply of 
Magenta dye in his box. In a dark corner 
saw a large diamond, shining like a star, 
and gold chains, bracelets, and other jewellery, 
glittering here and there. Some sailors and 
fore-cabin passengers descended into that place 
of confusion, and helped themselves to such 
things as pleased them. ‘This kind of wrecking 
afloat, was unpardonable, and it is needless to 
say that the entrance to this place ought to have 
been guarded. Some people succeeded in saving 
their trunks, although everything was soaked. 
My slave-dealing neighbour made a laundry of 
his cabin and mine, and dried his summer and 
winter clothing round one of the iron masts, 
which served also as a funnel. 
Everybody on deck looked anxiously around 





for a sail, or a steamer, which might be able to 
assist us; but in vain. We intended to return 
to Queenstown, but it was impossible to turn 
the ship. When this seemed to be unattain- 
able, an American engineer, Mr. Hamilton 
E. Towle, from New pa Ply suggested a 
steering apparatus, and the captain placed all 
the means to execute it at his disposition. 
Evening came, and we were rolling still like 
mad in the middle of this water desert. 

* A sail! asail!” A little brig had heard our 
signs of distress, and came up to us gallantly. 
On the paddle-box stood our captain, and a 
burning blue light showed us the deck of the 
brig, and on it her brave captain. I admired 
that beautiful little vessel, and the boldness of 
her crew, who ventured so close to the rolling 
leviathan. Then we could hear the voices : 

“ Brig, ahoy !” 

* Brig Magnet, from Halifax.” 

A ith us to-night.” 


This sounded to me very much like the 
chivalry of a mouse solemnly declaring to an 
ae in distress that it would never desert 
Lim. 

On Sunday morning the sea was somewhat 
calm, and our steering apparatus being finished, 
the ship’s head was turne Lenoued, ve offered 
to take the Magnet in tow, but she declined. 
We were going by the screw only, but moving 
nine knots in an hour. 

Next day we met the Persia. On our paddle- 
box a board was held up, with the inscription, 
“Our rudder is broken. Come to the leeside.” 
The Persia not being able to come up with us, 
and not seeing the board, turned round and 
went on to America. 

The passengers, seeing the disorder on board, 
and that the captain had his hands full with the 
management of the ship, assembled one evening 
in the dining saloon, and formed a committee of 
five for the protection of their interests, besides 
a committee of safety, twenty in number, for 
protection against plunder : of whom three were 
always on guard. ‘This institution worked well. 

In my opinion, few of the officers on board 
did their duty properly, with the exception of 
our doctor, who was indefatigable. About thirty 
fractures occurred; one lady broke her arm in 
her own cabin. Although offered payment for 
his services, the doctor refused. All the pas- 
sengers were grateful to him and anxious to 
thank him, and hearing that he had broken his 
watch during the storm, we presented him with 
a handsome gold watch after our arrival in 
Queenstown. 

On Tuesday, in the morning, we arrived off 
Cork harbour. Captain Seymour, the mayor of 
Queenstown and agent of one of the packet 
lines, on seeing our signals, came in his own 
steamer to meet us, together with some tugs. 
Some of the passengers wanted to go on shore 
in one of the tugs. Captain Walker resisted 
this proposal at first; but was at last compelled 
to acquiesce in it. A gentleman from New 
York, who had a family of nine on board, in- 
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sisted on going on shore. When I saw him 
standing there, surrounded by his family and 
some thirty trunks and packages, I tried to detain 
him, for it was by no means easy to descend from 
our ship to the tug; but he was resolved; and 
when his lady courageously insisted and beck- 
oned me, saying, “ Come with us!” I at once 
brought my things on deck. We arrived safely 
in Queenstown, where, in the Queen’s Hotel, we 
soon forgot our hardships during our equinoctial 
trip in the Great Eastern. 


THROUGH A DIFFICULT COUNTRY. 





Roman models are a loquacious race, they 
will not pose to an artist who does not encou- 
rage them in full freedom of discourse, and it 
must be conceded that they talk well and rea- 
dily. Their conversation is always amusing, 
often interesting and suggestive. Tales of bri- 
gand life, ancient legends, and—when the door 
is shut, and they think they are not overheard— 
many odd stories about the authorities too. 
They can also tell us much about ourselves that 
will be new to us. Antonio informs me that 
all English are mad; we have the fires of 
purgatory always burning within us. Don’t the 
padre tell him so? This is why we roll about 
in a tub of water every morning to cool our 
burning vitals. His hearers know that it is an 
insult to an Italian to wash him. They only wash 
dead bodies, but it is well known that all English 
are mad. Then, Antonio continues, English- 
men keep horses and dogs as mad as themselves, 
and they ride out dressed in the very colour of 
the flames of purgatory, to run screaming and 
shouting after poor foxes over the Campagna, 
notwithstanding that the Holy Father has 
strictly forbidden that sort of insanity, and 
mrp papal gendarmerie purposely to stop it ; 

ut who can stop mad men on mad horses? If 


they want foxes, he himself could catch them 
any number for a Paul or two; but they are all 
mad, and the dogs—it is well known how they 
became possessed—was not the Arch-fiend him- 
self and a whole legion of his angels seen to 


enter them bodily? He would teil me how it 
was : 

Antonio’s story requires that I should digress 
a little, and say something by way of explana- 
tion about the Catacombs. For some years past 
the pursuit of a particular object of inquiry 
has Ted to my passing a considerable portion 
of my time in the Roman Catacombs. Not so 
much in those best known to visitors and tourists, 
such as St. Achili e Nereo in the Via Appia, or 
St. Agnese in the Via Nomentana, where the 
passages are cleared of rubbish and drained, and 
m which the custodier accompanies you with a 
taper, and shows you just as much or as little 
as may suit his inclination. I have passed a 
considerable time in these too, but more in 
those recently discovered and less known ones 
lying miles away from the Eternal City, where 
the only available entrance is by a tortuous 
chimney-like hole almost filled with rubbish, 
and so insignificant in appearance that it has 





remained concealed by a few bushes from the 
time it was last used, some fifteen centuries 
ago, until to-day. 

To descend this aperture in an upright po- 
sition is, from its size, simply impossible; but 
may get down without much difficulty by 
ying on your chest, and with a lighted taper in 
one hand, and the other holding a rope that has 
been made fast to a tree outside, sliding down 
by degrees feet foremost. For the first few 
yards the passage is narrowed and choked by 
the rubbish, and is nearly perpendicular; a 
little lower down it opens wider, and is more 
oblique. Farther still, you may feel with your 
feet rough steps cut in the rock, but you 
may not trust to them, as the soft stone will 
crumble with your weight. After descending 
perhaps fifty or seventy feet with some bumping 
and a few excoriations, you are suddenly pulled 
up by the remains of an old stone doorway, and 
you are at the bottom. 

Your position, however, seems hardly to be 
improved, for on passing through the doorwa 
you will find yourself up to the knees in a black 
stagnant pool of water, through which you will 
have to pass some yards till you come to the 
low narrow opening on the farther side, so low 
as not to allow of your standing upright, and 
only wide enough to allow of one person walk- 
ing abreast. Before entering, you instinctively 
stretch out your taper and take a preliminary 
peep: it is not reassuring; of its length the 
thick black darkness that closes over everything 
at a few yards distant prevents your forming 
any idea. The sides, however, you can see 
plainly enough, with their horizontal niches in 
tiers one above the other, and the very easily 
recognisable things lying in those niches. 

Dismal grim places are these Roman Cata- 
combs. Their black gioom, their depths, the 
mystery of their countless and impenetrable 
ramifications ; the numberless skeletons lying 
by the path’s side; the strange figures painted 
on the walls, with their great eyes that seem 
to watch and follow you as you pass; the cer- 
tainty that at every breath you are inhaling 
draughts of deadly malaria, which, bad enough 
in the open air above, is tfinitely intensified 
by the confined atmosphere, and the wet 
spongy rock below; and above all, the con- 
sciousness that you are by yourself, cut off 
from the rest of the world, some sixty or eighty 
feet underground, and that if you take a wrong 
turn out of the hundreds that present themselves, 
or if you let your light go out, you are likely to 
be irretrievably lost, as no one will come to look 
for you, and no sound that you can utter will 
reach the upper air. All these considerations 
operate at first to make a visit to one of the 
recently-opened catacombs absolutely appalling. 
I say at first, for a very slight degree of use soon 
begets quite an opposite sensation; and after 
two or three visits, especially if made alone and 
with some definite purpose, the feeling of terror 
becomes replaced by a peculiar fascination, and 
an almost unappeasable longing to penetrate far- 
ther and farther into the unknown depths. Then 
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the mortal remains lying so quietly in their 
several niches — martyrs many of them, and 
surrounded by the most expressive and touching 
symbols of the faith they died for—soon lose 
their repulsiveness ; and the grim figures pic- 
tured on the walls, that have kept their watch 
there century after century, seem to include you 
in their protecting influence, while the continual 
repetition of the Christian hope of the resurrec- 
tion, pictured and symbolised in every conceiv- 
able form and in every available space, imparts 
an air of sanctity to the place that soon dispels 
all vain fears and imaginings. 

The distance under the Campagna to which 
these subterranean cemeteries extend has never 
yet been ascertained. Within the last few years 
many apparently distinct series of them have 
been discovered outlying the Eternal City in every 
direction ; but whether they be really distinct, or 
whether they communicate with each other, is 
uncertain, as the ramifications are so countless 
—not only on one level, but in stories under- 
lying one another—and so many of them are 
impenetrable on account of having fallen in, or 
of being filled with water, that no successful 
attempt has yet been made to follow them to 
their extremities. 

These excavations were originally distinct 
from each other. It would appear to have 
been a custom, in the second century, amongst 
the earliest Christians in Italy, to celebrate their 
holidays by visiting the newly decorated and 
consecrated subterranean cemeteries. On one 
of these occasions, when a large crowd of per- 
sons had entered to celebrate a festival of the 
Church, it occurred to the ruling authorities 
that the opportunity might be advantageously 
used to lessen by so many the troublesome 
population of the new faith. Accordingly, a 
number of huge stones were brought, and the 
entrance built up and rigidly guarded till such 
time as it was impossible that any of the un- 
fortunate prisoners could be still living. 

To guard against a repetition of such an act, 
various apertures were made to afford secret 
means of escape. Many of these places of exit still 
exist, and are notified to the visitor by the faint 
ray of blue light which occasionally finds its way 
into the darkness beneath, and to the pedestrian 
in the Campagna above by the numberless 
doubtful-looking holes, for the most part filled 
with rubbish, that are sure to be met with in 
any direction within the compass of an ordinary 
walk. Often these secret passages were made 
to debouch in the private houses of some notable 
Christian, or into one of the buildings set apart 
for Christian worship. As in most instances 
these places have remained consecrated under 
some form till the present day, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to find in the crypts of churches or 
in the cellars of convents, doorways now walled 
up, but which once formed entrances to the 
subterranean labyrintlis. 

It is to one of these walled-up doorways that 
Antonio’s story principally refers. 

On the south-eastern skirts of the modern 
Roman city, nearly at the top of the Esquiline 





Hill, stands the church of St. Prassede. Few 
Christian edifices in Rome possess such interest- 
ing associations as this small and unpretending 
building. The saint to whom it is dedicated 
was one of the two daughters of a senator of the 
name of Pudens, mentioned by St. Paul as send- 
ing his greetings to Timothy. There is no reason 
to doubt that the present church is the very 
house once inhabited by the Christian family, as 
in the year 330, or thereabouts, the mother of 
Constantine caused the walls of the building, 
which, though still standing, was hastening to 
decay, to be encased in the more massive struc- 
ture of the new church; consequently it is no 
stretch of probability to assume the truth of the 
tradition, that within these walls Paul, Timothy, 
and (if he were ever at Rome) Peter also, were 
frequent guests. We will found no theory on the 
relics shown in the sacristy—such as the hand- 
kerchief of one of the young ladies on which St. 
Peter drew the portrait of Our Lord, nor of the 
two molar teeth which, according to the sacris- 
tan, one of the apostles left behind him there. 
What we have more particularly to do with 
is the old walled-up doorway, with the huge 
cross on it, in the dark crypt under the high altar. 
This erypt was evidently at one time a cellar to 
the ancient house, into which debouched one of 
the secret entrances to the Catacombs, affording 
easy means of escape either from the city above 
during times of persecution or from the exca- 
vations below, as occasion might require. On 
the walls may still be seen monuments and in- 
scriptions to persons who must have been buried 
there during the first three centuries of our era. 
At one extremity of the crypt will be seen the 
door in question, now strongly built up, and with 
a huge cross impressed in the superficial stucco. 

For a long period the subterranean excava- 
tions behind the crypt had enjoyed the worst of 
reputations on account of the unearthly noises 
that were occasionally heard there. The racings, 
the scamperings, the moaning, and the yellings 
could (according to the highest and most venc- 
rable of the Roman authorities) proceed from no 
other source than the Evil One and his coadjutors. 
These noises were not a mere matter of legend. 
Scarcely a man, woman, or child in the vicinity 
but had heard them with their own veritable 
ears; and, according to Antonio, a special ser- 
vice of exorcism had been adopted in the ritual 
of the church above to meet the occasions as 
they might arise. Notwithstanding the cloud of 
witnesses that could testify to these supernatural 
sounds, the city contained some sceptics, and 
amongst them none more determined than the 
excellent Father S., the professor of the Roman 
College. 

Father S. is a man with a European celebrity; 
it is not generally known that the observatory of 
the Roman College is one of the best in Europe, 
and the excellence of its apparatus is mainly 
owing to the mechanical genius of the worthy 
padre. One dark wet Wednesday in November, 
just at the conclusion of the last morning mass, 
strange sounds were heard behind the wails of 
the crypt, and move especially at the back of the 
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walled-up door. Gasps, scampering, yellings, then 
a cessation; and again a repetition of the same un- 
earthly noises, with increased vehemence. Some- 
times they would seem to die away gradually in 
the extreme distance, and then — come rush- 
ing close to the door, as if a whole legion of the 
enemy were keeping their jubilee there. The ap- 
proach from the body of the church to the erypt 
is by an open passage down a wide flight of steps, 
immediately in front of the high altar, and is ar- 
ranged so that the walled-up door, and indeed 
nearly the whole of the subterranean apartment, is 
visible from the top of the steps. The greater part 
of the congregation retired somewhat precipi- 
tately to the doors on first hearing the mysterious 
noises. Some, however, of the more venturesome 
(for the most part women from the Trastevere) 
might be seen leaning over the balusters, while 
the officiating priest and his attendant descended 
to perform the special service appointed for 
the occasion. At first the ceremony seemed to 
take effect, inasmuch as the noises certainly be- 
came less loud as it proceeded, and there is no 
knowing how far the enemy might have been 
pacified, had not an essential part of the service 
consisted of the rather violent ringing of an un- 
fortunate bell, the sound of which had the im- 
mediate effect of increasing tle demoniac uproar 
to such a degree, that the remaining portion of 
the service was got through as fast as might be, 
and priests, acolytes, bells and all, sought refuge 
with rather undignified speed in the sacristy ; 
the greater part of the congregation locating 
themselves in places near the church doors, con- 
venient for a start when the occasion might 
arise to resort to one. 

In the course of the morning the tidings 
reached the ears of the sceptical padre of the 
Roman College, who, whatever doubts he might 
still entertain, thought, like a practical man, that 
in going to hear for himself he might as well 
take with him a crowbar, pickaxe, and two 
assistants. Arrived at the scene of the dis- 
turbance, he found that not a moment’s doubt 
could exist as to the noises. The scramblings, the 
scamperings, and the yellings, were loud enough 
in all conscience. The sacristan from the body 
of the church above suggested another exor- 
cism, but the padre preferred the crowbar and 
the pickaxe, and finding that the workmen he 
had brought with him had disappeared, he took 
off his cloak, tucked up his sleeves, and went 
to work manfully himself, making the vault re- 
echo with his blows. This operation, while it 
had the effect of abating the mysterious noises 
behind, still further thinned the audience above 
as by far the greater part of those that had re- 
mained peering over the balusters improved 
their position by retreating to the doors. I say 
“to the doors,” but the expression is not per- 
— strictly accurate, as after a few moments’ 
subsidence of the disturbance the assembly 
might be seen creeping cautiously, and by slow 
degrees, into the body of the church, till some 
sudden scream, or even a quick motion on the 
part of those on the top of the steps, would send 
them in an instant into the street. 





The padre continued his blows with unabated 
energy, and in a few minutes the persons who 
still remained watching vociferated to the others 
that the very head and claws of the Evil One 
were actually to be seen protruding through an 
aperture in the door, and in one moment more 
these persons scampered away to the others, ex- 
claiming that a whole troop of the enemy had |, 
dashed through the opening, tore the padre to || 
pieces, and were at that moment in full career 
into the church. 
sembly took to flight along the narrow streets 
of the adjacent suburra, uttering frantic shouts 
of “ Un miracolo!” “ Un miracolo !” “ Il diavolo 
e gli suoi angeli!” and (according to Antonio’s 
account) in full speed behind them, yelling and 
screaming, came tearing an entire swarm of the 
legionaries of Satan. 

As the chase continued, the flying people | 
became fewer and fewer by taking refuge in 
their several habitations, and in eight or ten 
minutes the “ legionaries of Satan” had it 
all to themselves, continuing their career (ac- 
cording to the same unquestionable authority) 
till they arrived at the place where the English 
kept their hounds, and, with a tremendous yell, 
leaping over the gate, disappeared in the ken- 
nels. 

Antonio’s story leaving some physiological 
questions still unsolved in my dark rotestant 
mind, I inquired in a quarter likely to be in- 
formed of the matter by the padre himself. 

I learnt that on the morning in question a 
party of English left the city by the Lateran 
gate ona hunting excursion in the Campagna. 
A fox was found about eight miles distant, 
but, after a sharp run of three miles, fox, 
dogs, and all disappeared down one of the 
numerous holes leading to the Catacombs. The 
occurrence not being an unusual one, the hunt 
waited for some time expecting them to reappear 
up some other aperture ; but, after remaining the 
greater part of the day, they returned to the 
city, to find that the dogs (seven, at least, out of 
the thirteen that had disappeared) had found 
their way through the dark and unknown pas- 
sages, guided solely by their instinct, to the 
door in the crypt, where they were liberated, as 
we have seen, by the sceptical ecclesiastic. 


THE WITHERED DAISY. 





My native hills, long unvisited, surround me, 
though I have not seen them yet, for the sun 
was gone down before the coach reached the 
entrance of the valley. But I feel them about 
me, no longer a mere dream, a flitting vision of 
memory, but a reality of God’s universe, whose 
steep and narrow paths my own feet will tread 
to-morrow, and upon whose live repose my own 
eyes will rest in unmeasured content. Twice I 
have been out to peer into the thick night, until 
my aching eyeballs detected painfully the stern, 
dark profiles, without light or perspective, which 


cross the clouded horizon in single lines of un- 
No 


changing, threatening, utter blackness. 
faint gleam along the whole boundary ; no trace 
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of the already forgotten day ; only those obscure, 
sullen curves. They crush down the hope that 
brought me hither with Margaret. They extort 
from me sighs, and irrepressible tears. 

Again, for the third time, I have been down 
to the gnarled and gloomy yew-tree, at the end 
of the garden walk, facing Elmeth, the hill where 
I was born. As I loitered there vainly gazing 
upward, the clouds rolled away for a little while, 
and the moon came up over the sharply defined 
outline of the great mountain beyond; she 
poured a stream of beams over the valley, and 
upon the peak of Elmeth; and at that moment 
a bright red light under it marked the very spot 
of the old homestead. My pulse quickened 
with the quickening light; but rapidly the 
heavy clouds gathered again, and rolling down 
the slopes of Wodenhill, engulfed Elmeth and 
its red home light in impenetrable darkness. 
Once more the invisible landscape lay before my 
straining eyes an awful and mysterious blank, 
like a winding-sheet spread smoothly over the 
dead limbs and features of one beloved. 

We were both artists, - brother and I; and 
we loved our art earnestly. Only there was 
this difference : Godfrey possessed true genius, 
I had only the gift of appreciating it. We 
worked side by side in the same studio, under 
the same light, with the same pencils and colours. 
I was always ready for work, and painted uni- 
formly; but he, with long intervals of silent 
abstraction, and with throes of agony and self- 
distrust, wrought out his conceptions. It was 
enough for me to glance once at his face, as he 
stood before his easel, to learn whether it was a 
moment of exultation in conscious power, which 
lacked no word or sign of mine to add to its 
strength, or a time of conflict with the doubt- 
ing demon of depreciation, which must needs be 
exorcised by a few sharp words of work-a-day 
sense, or appeased by a cordial tribute of ap- 

lause. Therefore, recognising the difference 
etween us, I stood humbly on one side, to 
watch his inspired progress, or to uphold him 
with sisterly hands in his hours of reaction and 
depression. 
worked, with my commoner powers, in 
sketches of local scenery and studies of heads in 
crayon, which obtained some celebrity in the ex- 
hibitions of the country town where I pursued 
my vocation. Nor was there in my temperament, 
as there was in Godfrey’s, any painful sensitive- 
ness to prevent me becoming a teacher of our 
art. I could earn my living and his, while he 
studied in the Royal Academy, and advanced in 
the favour of the great artist who was his patron. 
Soon his genius, his success, his fame, would 
repay my toils a hundredfold. 
or my pupil, Margaret Wilson, whom I 
called Daisy, t formed no common attachment. 
There was a subtle charm, even to me a woman, 
in her childlike, dimpled, rosy loveliness, and 
in the helpless, clinging tenderness of her man- 
ner. My love for her was curiously mingled 
with a sentiment of protection and pity; and 
when she sat at my feet, as she liked to do, 
fondling my hands and gazing up at me with 








liquid hazel eyes softened into the softest shade 
of reverence and affection, I felt towards her 
just that peculiar feeling of tender regard which 
we express in the word loving-kindness. 

Of course Godfrey and Daisy loved one an- 
other. He came direct from the sole study of 
woman as revealed to him by the bold models 
of his life-schools, to the daily companionship 
of an innocent, childish girl, who treated him 
with coy and timid deference. I considered 
Daisy, my fair, fresh, simple-hearted Daisy, 
worthy even of my nobly-gifted brother, whose 
name would win a wide celebrity ; and I almost 
felt a pang of jealousy, that whereas I, as only 
the sister of the successful artist, would soon 
be dropped out of all connexion with him, she, 
as the wife of Godfrey Lincoln, would share in 
his renown. We made no secret of the matter, 
for Daisy’s father, a solicitor in the town, had a 
high appreciation of our art, and was already 
satisfied of Godfrey’s eminent talents and his 
honourable and manly character. There had 
been no concealment from the first, and Mr. 
Wilson knew that when Godfrey left London 
he occupied my studio with me, where Daisy 
spent her leisure hours. So as I was particu- 
larly his favourite, they deputed me to commu- 
nicate to him the deep true love that existed 
between them. He listened uninterruptedly to 
the end, a placid smile playing blandly about 
his mouth, and with many acquiescing gestures 
as I spoke fervently in Godfrey’s praise, and 
hopefully of his brilliant future. Then he re- 
sponded with a calm wisdom which recommended 
itself to my common sense, and talked of Daisy’s 
youth and my brother’s need of greater artistic 
advantages before he was encumbered with a 
wife and family. “We must not ruin our 
artist,” he said; “let Godfrey go upon the 
Continent for two years or so—I will lend him 
the means, and you, my good industrious Emma, 
shall be his security—and let his genius develop 
into the maturity I anticipate by the study of 
the great masters. There must be no positive 
engagement, though neither he nor 7 child 
will be inconstant. But he must win her, Emma; 
he must paint a picture to be talked about.” In 
this way it was settled. 

Godfrey went abroad to work for the consum- 
mation of our hopes, mine as well as his. Dais 
continued to be my pupil, clinging to me sti 
more closely and winningly, and seeking my 
direction in everything; she would even grow 
uneasy when I left her to lean to her own under- 
standing and decision. And because I knew that 
Godfrey’s character possessed much of the na- 
tural despotism of man’s nature, and he chose 
to have those he loved dependent upon him, I 
did not greatly care to correct her gentle timidity. 
I knew that 1 was training my brother’s wife into 
harmony with his temperament. 

I expected Daisy to be feeble where feeble- 
ness was a charm, and to be strong where 
strength was necessary. We were separated; 
for I was anxious to return Mr. Wilson’s loan 
to Godfrey, that when he came home he might 
begin his career without being hampered with 
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debt; and when Mr. Wilson procured me a 
lucrative engagement for six months, I accepted 
it gratefully, but reluctantly ; a reluctance which, 
by this time, another had taught himself to share. 

Coming home when it was ended, I found 
the pliant, docile girl, who would yield to any 
strong influence exerted upon her, on the eve of 
marriage with her cousin, an officer in the 
Indian army, whose regiment was to sail imme- 
diately. He had a free, open, vehement, sol- 
dierly bearing, and was impassioned in his pro- 
fessions of attachment ; while her father gently 
but firmly pushed the matter on, until, as 
Daisy told me, weeping in my arms, she could 
not help it—she wanted to be faithful and true, 
but it was too late; if I had never left her 
she would have had power to be constant. 
The girl’s character was without stamina; and 
such supple tendrils will wind round the sup- 
port nearest to them. After all, there is more 
sensuousness, more necessity of sight, in these 
weak natures, than in those that love more 
passionately. Once assured of the truth of a 
man’s love, I could live a lifetime of unwavering 
faith in him. But Daisy needed to feel, day by 
day, that she was being cared for; and when 
Godfrey was so long absent, and John Wilson 
and her father urged her with reiterated entrea- 
ties, she sacrificed her first love, though not 
without a grievous suffering. 

I did not dare to tell Godfrey of her falsehood, 
lest he should remain abroad, far away from me, 
who loved him so truly, and who could console 
him with living consolation. So, though Daisy 
was married, and had left England before the 
time of Godfrey’s return, he came home in igno- 
rance, bringing with him the painting by whieh 
he was to win her. He had been always of a 
reserved and reticent disposition, and we had 
often worked side by side for days with but 
few interchanges of words. But now, in the jo 
of coming home, he was voluble and excited, 
making my very heart ache by his expressions 
of delight. The packing-case containing his 
picture was carried up into my studio, and he 
stood before it, impatient to disclose to me the 
work, yet hesitating with a half-laughing air of 
shame-facedness. How was I to tell him of 
Daisy’s perfidy ? 

“Emma,” he said, “I wish Daisy could be 
the first to see it, even before you, to whom I 
owe everything my perseverance and success, 
even my precious little wife. Don’t think me 
an ungrateful scoundrel.” 

“T never shall, Godfrey,” I answered; “ but 
listen. Before you knew Daisy you set your 
mind upon becoming a true and noble artist, 
elevating the people by the teaching symbols and 
representations of our art, and you were willing 
to endure toil and difficulty, yes, and sorrow, so 
that your own soul might attain a pure excel- 
lence. What say you, brother, if you must re- 
meh Daisy or your art, which should it be ?” 

e leaned in deep thought against the case 
for a few minutes, looking down upon it fixedly, 
as if he saw through its panels the work of his 
own hands and brain. ‘Then a deeper colour 





flushed under his sunburnt skin. “This is 
dear to me,” he said; “ it has given me anxiety 
and hope, dissatisfaction and conteut, and has 
played with every emotion of my nature, except 
my love. There only Daisy’s touch rests, and 
I find that there are hidden depths that have 
been concealed even from myself. I feel a 
living, throbbing heart, and an immortal spirit 
knitted to mine forever. Let art go rather than 
that I should stand alone again, divorced from 
this complement of myself. We shall honour 
marriage, Emma. We shall give truth for truth, 
love for love, life for life. It is an infinite hap- 
piness.” 

“ Oh, Godfrey !” I cried, mournfully, “you 
can never have another sister. Do you not love 
me as well as Daisy ?” 

My brother sat down, and drew me to him; 
and I laid his head to rest upon my bosom, where 
I could not see the working of his face. 

“ Godfrey,” I said, “ do you not remember all 
these years that we have grown up together? 
Daisy could never know you as I do, because 
your life has been mine as well; all your pur- 
suits and pleasures and troubles. She is very 
weak, brother; there is no dependence to be 
placed upon her. We have built upon the sand.” 

He loosened his hold, and moved restlessly, 
as if to free himself from my hands, which lay 
upon his head ; but I pressed it closer down, lest 
I should see his face. 

“ My darling brother, my dearest, best God- 
frey, she counted herself unworthy of you. She 
is married, and gone away out of the country.” 

Then I stopped and listened, but there was a 
voiceless hush in that room; and the common 
empty sounds that reached us from without, 
jarred and clashed upon my ears, while the beat- 
ing temples under my fingers palpitated with 
fierce and feverish rapidity. 

“QO God!” he groaned at last, “it is impos- 
sible !” 

Then I told him all, speaking in a whisper as 
if she were dead, without one word of anger 
against her, because I felt he could not endure 
it yet. But of Mr. Wilson’s treachery and 
worldliness I spoke with poignant bitterness, 
for he had acted cruelly in feeding Godfrey’s 
love and hope for these two years. I said, too, 
that I would be his comforter, and devote my- 
self to him; and for this reason I had concealed 
the truth from him, until he could hear it thus. 

While I was speaking, he to whom I had be- 
trothed myself only three days before, and whom 
I had almost forgotten in the sight of Godfrey’s 
misery, entered my studio with the assured step 
of one who had the freedom of it; and I in- 
stinctively at his coming, withdrew from that 
close embrace in which we, a brother and sister, 
clasped each other. It was as though I forsook 
him in the fiercest moment of the storm, that 
was beating down his hopes with a great fall, 
and slipped away into a safe and sunny refuge 
inaccessible to him. James Saville told him of 
our mutual love frankly and joyously; and God- 
frey listened, gazing directly into our faces, with 
features set like a mask of iron. 
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Till then I did not know the cruelty and jea- 
lousy of man’s nature. The next morning when 
I thought to take up again our broken thread 
of confidence, I found that Godfrey—my brother, 
in whom all my plans and hopes had centred all 
my life long, until this later and very different 
tie had been formed between James Saville and 
me; whom I loved no less because I loved 
another, nay, whom I loved more tenderly while 
this shadow of a separation was passing over 
us—had deserted me, had banished himself from 
his only remaining sanctuary of affection. God- 
frey was gone, leaving a few poignant words of 
accusation, which charged me with wilfully de- 
ceiving him by the concealment of Daisy’s infi- 
delity, and my own betrothal. 

Every effort of ours to track out my brother 
was fruitless ; and after the lapse of some months 
Iwas married to James Saville, being alone with 
no one of my blood and kindred beside me, 
while he gathered me into the circle of his 
family. The autumn exhibitions were open in 
London, and to them he took his artist wife. 
Looking eagerly through the catalogue of the 
British Institution, I found the name I wanted, 
Godfrey Lincoln, the exhibition of two pictures 
that were praised highly; but the address ap- 
pended to the name was that of a picture agent, 
and when I applied to him he could give me no 
information about my brother, except that his 
paintings were already sold at a high price. 

Afterwards, for years, I frequented every 


gallery of pictures where Godfrey exhibited, 
reading in his works a record of his wanderings. 


Sometimes he was in Norway, among wild, 
tempest-scarred rocks, and storm-swept fiords ; 
at others, in desert and volcanic Iceland; and 
again upon the pointed sierras of Spain. No 
eye saw the story in them, which made them 
athetic to me; no one fathomed the deep me- 
ancholy of those stormy seas, and gloomy skies, 
and desolate mountains; no one detected, as I 
did, in scarcely perceptible under-tints, some- 
times in the transparent texture of a cloud, in 
the crest of a wave, in the ripple of an inland 
lake, or in the profile of a mountain, the delicate 
lines of a woman’s face, which seemed to haunt 
the artist’s soul, and blend itself with every 
work of his imagination. Whether Godfrey 
knew it or not, there was always in some pas- 
sage of his landscapes a shadowy, undefined sug- 
gestion of Daisy’s features, though he never in- 
troduced a woman’s form into one of them. 
This was all I could learn of my brother, save 
that from time to time he sent me munificent 
gifts of money, to repay, he said, my toils and 
privations for his sake in past years. Ah! This 
was not the compensation I looked forward to, 
when I laboured heartily for him at my poor, 
little, insignificant, water-colour sketches. 
Daisy’s father died poor, and was therefore 
soon forgotten in his town; and her memory 
was almost lost to every one but me, until the 
mutiny in India awoke a feeling of personal in- 
terest in our fair young townswoman, now re- 
collected with something of anxiety by her 
former schoolfellows and old admirers, Vague 





reports were circulated now and then ; rumours 
of awful massacre in which she was a victim, 
and of solitary death in the jungle; but the 
mutiny raged on, and we had no definite intelli- 
gence of her, and my resentment fading before 
the terrible peril of her position in that continent 
of bloodshed, I thought and prayed for Daisy as 
if she had been my sister. 

So many years passed, that my children were 
making me forget the time when I was Emma 
Lincoln ; though I talked to them often of their 
uncle Gedfrey, and called one of my boys by his 
name; when I went, as was my custom, to an 
exhibition in Liverpool, where | could find again 
a clue to his recent life. His picture, well hung 
in a good light, arrested my eye in a moment; 
for before me I saw the peaked crag of Elmeth, 
our native hill, with the golden-green slopes of 
Wodenhill behind, darkening under the livid 
hues of a gathering thunder-cloud, just as we 
had often watched it in our childhood, holding 
tightly hand in hand, and bidding one another 
in frightened whispers not to be afraid. [ 
gazed with my heart; and becoming a child 
again, wept childishly before my brother’s pic- 
ture of our birthplace. 

I was yet standing there, with my veil drawn 
down to hide my tears, when a voice very low, 
and weak, and tremulous, addressed to me a 
question about the painting I seemed to scru- 
tinise so closely. It was the shy and timid 
utterance I used to love in Daisy; and I saw 
that none other but Daisy herself, with sunken 
eyes where there dwelt a time-worn look of fear, 


‘and lips that trembled, and hands that grasped 


each other nervously, stood beside me, recog- 
nising—not me, but the work of Godfrey, whom 
she had betrayed. 

I took Daisy home to my lodgings, and heard 
her story; one that was but a repetition of the 
horrors I had read shudderingly, and which I 
had read only for her sake. Enough that she 
was come back to England a widow, with but 
one child remaining of the three that had been 
born to her. She was poor, moreover, having 
no other provision than the pension allotted to 
her; and when I resumed my old authority over 
her, and bade her come home with me to my 
family, she resigned herself to my — 
with the implicit dependence of her girlhood. 

Therefore, seeking Godfrey, I have brought 
Daisy here, under the crag of Elmeth, which is 
engulfed in mist and clouds. She does not 
know, this fragile, broken-hearted, hopeless wo- 
man, that she is lying, dreaming dreams of the 
Indian perils, at the very foot of the hill where 
Godfrey has fixed his solitary home, and dwells 
apart, crushing down his best and happiest 
nature. To-morrow, when the sun looks over 
the brow of Wodenhill, a new life dawns for both. 


It was an October morning when Daisy and I 
quitted the quiet village street, carpeted with 
almost untrodden leaves, and went slowly up 
the cart-road leading over the table-land to the 
other mountain villages ; a road that was only 
a narrow ledge cut into the steep hill-side, with 
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a sheer descent into a glen below on the one 
hand, and a precipitous acclivity rising far above 
us on the other. Down in the glen there was a 
brook breaking over a rocky course with a 
liquid, babbling murmur, which was the only 
sound that reached us as we ascended in the 
oe repose of an autumn day among the 

ills. On the other side of the glen lay another 
range of hills, more rugged and barren, bearing 
the tokens of storms that had rent their rocks, 
and strewn the surface with sharp fragments, 
among which only hardy foxglove plants and 
rough ling could find a place to live. Still 
farther off beyond rose the long, broad, curved 
brows of more mountains, whose deeper and 
colder tints told of the unseen valleys that in- 
tersected them. As our path led us upward, 
the sound of the stream ceased, and we saw it 
lying motionless through the whole length of the 
defined glen, with a shining cascade in the dis- 
tance, resting upon a fissure in the rocks. We 
were come to softly undulating hollows, and ex- 
tensive flats of level lands, where flocks of quiet 
sheep were pasturing amid dark green bosses of 
gorse, bushes, and brightly-bronzed patches of 
dying fern; and here and there were forests of 
fir-trees and solitary yews, touching the gorgeous 
scenery with a shade of gloom. Every line, 
every pointed crag, every soft curve and glowing 
colour was familiar to me, and yet possessed a 
new language, like the reading of a letter written 
to us long years since, and found again after we 
have been disciplined into deeper feeling. I re- 
garded these hills as the type of the for-ever 
peaceful home, where the pleasant ties of love 
should strengthen continually, till they were as 
firm as these everlasting foundations. 

Still as we ascended in mutual silence be- 
fitting the solemn beauty around us, I began to 
detect reluctantly a maturity in which there was 
more and more a suggestion of quick decay. 
The heath did not seem to spring again after 
our feet had passed over it; and glancing back 
upon the way we came, I could trace our steps 
across the turf by the trodden moss, no longer 
glistening in the dew. Where our shadows fell 
upon the echoless path the rooks rose languidly, 
with no other sound than the flutter of their pon- 
derous wings, and flew slowly and with effort back 
to their colony in the fir-coppice behind Elmeth ; 
the very air itself was listless, no longer caress- 
ing like a summer breeze, nor bracing like the 
wind of winter, and it brooded heavily, with a 
weight of mist upon the summit of the moun- 
tains; so silent, that the chirp of a bird in the 
hawthorn bushes which here and there still 
marked the ancient boundaries of our fields, 
made us start guiltily, and draw nearer to one 
another, we descended into the hollow of a 
cluster of hillocks, where my old home lay. Its 
walls of unhewn stones, built to defy the cold 
and storms of winter, stood as square and sub- 
stantial as ever, though they looked naked and 
deserted ; but the large wooden barn was falling 
into ruins, and showed great rifts of blackened 
timber; while the basin-shaped pool beside it, 
never stirred by the splashing hoofs of horses 





and the slowly-drinking muzzles of cattle, was 
stagnant, under a covering of yellow leaves. The 
garden, once stretching up the southern slope 
of a mound and sheltered by the fir-coppice, was 
no longer enclosed from the open hill and its 
place was only indicated by the ranker growth 
upon its beds of the weeds and nettles, that 
scarcely flourished in the coarser mould of the 
mountains. Down the uneven walks I led Daisy 
to the door, through which Godfrey and I had 
passed, in our early orphanage, to face the world 
together; and across it from lintel to threshold 
hung unbroken threads of cobweb, sparkling in 
ieee and sunlight. [listened to the breathless 
stillness, and looked around upon the desolation 
of the homestead, till my hope nearly died away. 

“QO Daisy!” I cried, “you do not know 
this place. It is where we were born, God- 
frey and I. These are our hills and meadows 
where we were children. When we came down 
yonder hill, and I remembered the days before 
we left home to live in your native town, and 
thought of all that might have been, and all 
that ought to have been, my spirit would have 
fainted, but for the hope that this is his place 
of hiding. If he be here now, Daisy, and the 
clergyman, to whom 1 wrote when we found his 
picture of Elmeth, says he has been living here 
along while, I look to you to restore my brother 
tome. It was you who deprived me of him. 
You must go to him with me. Forget your 
miserable marriage, which was unconsecrated 
and unblessed, and seek him as if you were the 
va girl he loved eight years ago. Give me 
back my brother.” 

For a moment, as I spoke, a flush of youth 
came back to Daisy’s face, and a gleam of light 
kindled upon it; but again as she turned from 
me, and lifted up her eyes to the fair and _. 
ful hills surrounding us, their dark irides dilated 
with terror, as though, if I could see the images 

ainted on their retina, I should find a far dif- 
erent vision there. Then the heavy lids closed 
over them, the nervous fingers were twined 
closely, and Daisy’s lips moved in a whisper. 
She seemed to utter a sort of prayer : 

“Thou knewest that I was insensible to every 
sorrow that did not come home to me, and touch 
my own self; therefore Thou hast caused me to 
pass through seas of suffering, until Thou hast 
pierced even to my soul. Come a little nearer 
to me, O my Father, that I may lean upon Thy 
strength, now that my eyes are to see, and my 
ears are to hear, this trouble which I alone have 
wrought.” 

On the other side of the house, which faced 
a sudden dip in the outline of the hill, over- 
looking the valley from whence I had seen the 
red light the evening before, there was a second 
entrance, through which Daisy and I found un- 
obstructed access into the large kitchen. I 
noticed in a glance that with the impulse of 
habit the chief pieces of furniture were arranged 
in their accustomed places; but the stretchers 
covered with canvas, the half-finished pictures 
that were hung against the walls, and a bundle 
of pencils lying upon the deal table, gave me 
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certain assurance of Godfrey’s residence, though 
the kitchen was untenanted. I could not tarry 
there, so near to the completion of my hopes, 
and leading Daisy quickly through, I ascended 
to the room where we, as children, had made 
our first essays at painting upon the white- 
washed walls. We heard the movements of 
some one within, deliberate footsteps passing 
hither and thither ; and Daisy laid her hand upon 
the latch, and in a moment stood face to face 
with Godfrey. 

The a A in the southward gable was 
shrouded to the topmost panes, and the sun, 
low-lying at that season, though it was now 
noontide, did not rise above the lintel, and 
shone in a stream of condensed brightness upon 
Daisy, as she stood just within the door, beside 
the easel where Godfrey was painting. The 
rest of the room was in comparative obscurity, 
but my eyes, educated to a rapid observation of 
effect in light and shade, discovered the glim- 
mering forms of white plaster casts, and bur- 
nished bronze models, and draped lay-figures 
scattered about, with divectah pictures, not 
of still, inanimate landscapes, but of vivid 
human life and interest. I saw them without 
looking, for my attention was riveted upon my 
brother. On his face, whose likeness I had so 
often painted that I knew every line, I was 
reading anxiously the record, the indelible, au- 
thentic register of these past years; the broad 
forehead furrowed with austere gloom; the 
dark, deep-set eyes fixed upon Daisy in a gaze 
of concentrated intensity that never wavered 
into softness; the lips locked into morose 
reticence and disdain. He did not glance to- 
wards me, and for a minute or two we all stood 
motionless and speechless. 

“You have been avenged,” said Daisy, her 
eyes drooping before Godfrey’s gaze; and she 
spoke in a calm, passionateless tone of suffering, 
as if she was resuming an interrupted confession 
which had been often repeated and learned with 
much labour. “You have been avenged sorely. 
I did not know myself, nor did you know me, 
or you would never have laid upon me the trial 
of a long separation. If I was not assured 
every day of love, it died out of my conscious- 
ness, and I turned elsewhere. Even my father 
I used to think little of when he was not pre- 
sent. The long weeks and montlis, and the dis- 
tance of many miles between us, blotted out the 
nay | of our engagement. It was only what I 
saw that I could feel ; and when I never met 
your eyes looking on me, nor heard your voice 
calling me, nor felt your hand holding mine, I 
forgot you. And my cousin was there, always 
with me from morning till night, meeting me 
everywhere with some demonstration of his 
penne love; and my father urged me, and 
{mma was gone away as well as you, so that I 
had no one to help me to be true to you. I was 
true to my nature, Godfrey; if you had under- 
stood me, you would not have trusted me to 
myself; at your side, and leaning upon you, I 
could have been faithful, but not alone as I was 
left. I did love you as I could love, and you 





have been avenged. Since I was false to you, I 
have been made to look upon all misery with 
wide-open eyes that could not close to shut it 
out ; and now that I am here before you, never 
having seen your face since that day when you 
left me to be away for two long years, and I 
could die for very sorrow at your feet, I meet 
neither love nor pardon, but irreconcilable 
hatred.” 

“No, no, not hatred, Daisy,” I exclaimed, 
advancing to her side, and encountering God- 
frey’s momentary glance. 

“Yes, hatred!” she continued, looking up 
wistfully into his dark face ; “ your heart does 
not move towards me for an instant. If you 
had loved me less you could not hate me now. 
I come to you from visions of murder and 
massacre, from burning homes, and files of 
dying men, and the sufferings of women perish- 
ing by hunger, and thirst, and awful terror; 
from the cruel death of my husband and the un- 
buried bodies of my children, seen, seez until the 
misery is burnt into my memory, and I cannot 
forget it even in my sleep. I come to you 
broken-hearted, with only a wretched remnant 
of life, in the hope of restoring you to yourself 
and to Emma, who has been constant to you 
with the fidelity of a true woman. Yet you are 
like a rock to me. I measure your first love by 
the implacable hatred which no one ever felt 
before for me; and it torments me. Godfrey, 
pity me; give me one morsel of consolation be- 
fore I die.” 

“ Margaret Wilson,” he said, “you have 
spoken truly of your nature. Youare a woman; 
the creature of the moment ; swayed by any 
passion. Just now you imagine you could die 
at my feet in a paroxysm of penitence and 
sorrow, but before you could descend into yonder 
valley, you would be ready for another emotion 
as vehement and unreasoning. I cannot tell for 
what you have followed me. If you cannot bear 
to see any but fair scenes, why did you come up 
here to look upon the solitude of the life to 
which you doomed me? What did you hope 
for ? hat effect is this wild appeal to have 
upon me? Your tribulation has no charm for 
me; there is no balm to be extracted from the 
knowledge of your misery. I would not have 
had you crushed, poor fluttering creature, any 
more than I would exert my strength to crus 
a butterfly upon the moors. If this be all you 
came for, to expend the futile passion of an hour, 
you may return home. [If it be aid you want, I 
have money for you, money that will satisfy you, 
for I am no longer a poor and unknown artist.” 

* Kill her at once, Godfrey,” I cried, in- 
dignantly. 

** Nay, Emma,” he answered, “no words of 
mine can wound her, if she has passed alive 
through the troubles she speaks of. What, 
shall a woman, a delicate, tender-hearted woman, 
come from the murder of her husband and the 
death of her children, to be killed at last by the 
reproaches of a discarded lover? Why did you 
come to rob me of the peace I have gleaned 
painfully from these blighted harvests of hope 
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and love? Of women I have known enly you 
two, and the models of the life-school; 1 have 
had little reason to seek your society. Here at 
least, away from you, I can think of you as I 
would have you to be. These are my visions of 
womanhood and home.” 

He drew aside the curtain, and let the sun- 
light in upon his pictures, upon groups of happy 
children, with a mother whose face was Daisy’s 
as it might have been, developing frou: her lovely 
girlhood into a maturity of womanlyand matronly 
beauty. Godfrey had ceased to look at her; but 
I, comparing the sweet and joyous features with 
her face as life had sahetel it, saw the hollow 
lines and grave mournful eyes in a new light, 
and with a sudden apprehension. 

But I saw in a recess of the attic, which was 
still in deep shadow from a curtain falling over 
it, some strange object half visible, that made 
me think of the case in which Godfrey had 
brought home that first painting of his, and I 
moved towardsit. Then for an instant he placed 
himself before Daisy, so as to intercept her 
view, but he drew back again with a half-smile 
of contempt. 

“A boyish whim,” he said, “ executed in the 
first madness of disappointment. Iam thoroughly 
ashamed of it, yet I keep it for the portrait.” 

A coffin, in which was painted his own face, 
as he had been eight years ago, only with closed 
eyes, and with the colourless and livid hues of 
death. I, his sister, felt a sudden chill and 
shivering, as though I had pressed my lips upon 
a marble forehead, and the cold contact had 
numbed my warm life-current; while Daisy, 
coming swiftly to my side at my start of fear, 
bent down and read the inscription on the plate. 
“Godfrey Lincoln. Died August 28th, 1850.” 
It was the date of her own marriage ; and mut- 
tering the words to herself, she fell helplessly to 
the ground. 

Ah, Godfrey! There is no efficacy now in 
that tide of tenderness sweeping back from the 
dull, low ebb of hatred. Gather her in your 
strong arms, and wrap her to your breast, but 
she shall be conscious of no shelter or refuge 
there. Pierce her ears with words of repentance 
and self-accusation, call aloud upon her by your 
own old fond name of Daisy, there is no echo, 
no entrance to her tortured brain. It was given 
to you to bless her weary eyes with one more 
sight of forgiving love, and to sound one more 
note of harmony in her jarring life, and you 
would not. She is deaf and dumb and dead to 
you for ever now! 

So I thought, not daring to interfere with 
Godfrey’s distracted efforts to recal Daisy to 
consciousness; but she was not to leave us 
thus, hunted by hatred as well as terror into 
the mysterious life hereafter. We carried her 
to the bedroom where our mother died, bidding 
Godfrey and me to cleave to one another, anc 
| she lingered there long enough to rest a little 
_ from the troubles of the world—dwelling in an 





ante-chamber of repose and consolation—to re- 
cover some strength, before she went hence, 
and was no more seen. Godfrey and I were 
with her, and her little chiid, whom we sent for 
to the mother’s dying-place among the autumnal 
hills, and Godfrey received the orphan into his 
heart of hearts, for her sake promising to quit 
his retreat, and dwell near to me, where she, 
the little Daisy, could find brothers and sisters 
among my children. 

I sat with the child upon my lap, looking out 
upon the moonlit hills, and the fir-coppice, 
bearing aloft the homes of its colony of sleeping 
birds, and the dimly-seen village, lying in the 
valley like a fledgling in the shelter of a nest, 
and I was thinking sadly how we mothers never 
knew what path across the wide wilderness of 
life our little ones might have to tread. I did 
not care to turn my face towards the room, nor 
would I, by any word or movement, interrupt 
the communion, often silent for many minutes, 
which Godfrey and Daisy held together in low 
tones. Yet oh, how different to the love-like 


conversations of former days! 
“ You will be happy,” said Daisy. 
**T shall be happier,” he answered. 


We buried Daisy beside our mother, and 
Godfrey came home to live near me. But we 
keep up the old homestead; the hedges are 
planted again on their ancient boundaries; the 

arden is enclosed and cultivated; the front 

oor is unfastened, and its threshold trodden 
by many footsteps, during every month of the 
summer-time, when Godfrey and I come down, 
with our children, to study and paint among 
the hills. Sometimes, when I have tried to dis- 
cover what thoughts are hidden under Godfrey’s 
grave face, for he is, and always will be, re- 
served and reticent now, I fancy he is thinking 
what I do—that if Daisy had come back to us, 
and found him a happy man, surrounded by 
children, even though he was altogether sepa- 
rated from and independent of her, we might 
have healed her broken spirit, and won her to a 
_— and even life of peace upon this troubled 
earth. 
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